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The 
Jypawriten Desk 


e Increases efficiency, typing speed and accuracy. 
e Assures more comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


e Reduces eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches 
closer than with commonly used 26-inch desks. 


e May be adjusted by the student to any height from 
26 to 30 inches. 


© Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 


e Allows student to raise or lower typewriter only; 
desk remains uniform. 


Typing students using normal classroom desks are handi- 
capped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too 
low. Studies reveal that the magic angle (30°) at the type- 
writer increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This prob- 
lem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has 
now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% 
who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% 
who do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improve- 
ment in general classroom work is immediate. With the stu- 
dent's arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to the key- 
board, there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Reports from many schools attest io the fact that these 
advance-type desks eliminate the long-standing problem of 
poor posture caused by desks that are too high or too low for 
the student. A simple, patented device, iccated below the 
“well” as shown in the illustrations, enables the student easily 
to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches 
from the floor. 


Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me 


(_] Free booklet, "Your Correct Typewriter Height". 


(] Complete information about Desk Model 101. 
|] Complete information about Table Model 140. 


MIND 1 acho Cones actos ceenool 


Address weet neee hes DAV AMDSINIDN: Govsg pie katie os baie 

















DeLuxe Typing Desk (Mcdel 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
36" long. 

Shipped assembled. 








Hartnett typing desks are made in five 
models. For departments with _ limited 
budgets, there is a typing table equipped 
with the patented adjusting device. Two of 
the models are pictured here. Each model is 
sturdily built of lifelong-lasting white oak to 
withstand constant classroom use. Units, 


wherever shipped “knocked down" to reduce 


shipping costs, are easily assembled. 








Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34" lona. 
Shipped disassembled. 





HAMMOND DESK CO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. @® HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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STUDENTS TYPE WITH CONFIDENCE 


ON 






From their very first asdf on an IBM Electric, students 
type beautifully clear, sharp characters. No problem of 
half-hit keys or capitals printing above the line . . . the 
lightest, easiest touch makes every type bar strike squarely, 
operates all the service keys. 


Students are encouraged by the first-class appearance of 
their typing. They are confident using short, quick finger 
reaches and a light touch on all keys.’ They become in- 
terested in increasing their typing skill. This enthusiasm 
makes learning—and teaching—far easier. 


No wonder schools using IBM Electrics are making excep- 
tional teaching records. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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ELECTRICS 


Se ig tit 


IBM, Dept. E 
590 Madison Ave.,; New York 22, N. Y. 


Cl Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric 
Typewriters in Education’, 
and complete educational kit. 


3 We'd like to see your new full- 
color sound movie, ‘‘Electric 
Typing Time’ on 

(date) 


Name 





School 





Address. 





City. State. 
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D. C. Heath 


and 
Company 


Home office: 


Boston 


Sales offices: 
New York 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Dallas 


Teacher’s Manual. 











To train speedy, accurate, neat secretaries 


Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien 
CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Have you often read secretarial “help wanted” ads and felt that your students 
could not meet the requiremenis? If so, they need Forkner, Osborne, and 
O’Brien’s text, which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary, English, spelling, and word division, stressing each as an important, 
integral part of transcribing efficiency. This text provides for mastery of a 
high-frequency business vocabulary composed of the first 3,000 words on the 
Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary List. Valuable as a text and as a reference 
and style manual, CoRRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION comes in Regular 
Gregg, Simplified Gregg, and Pitman Editions. With Record Sheet and 

















Now Ready ... the book with COPY CON- 
TROL for developing speed with accuracy! 


COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 
TECHNIQUE 


by Harold H. Smith and Alan C. Lloyd, Ph.D. 
COPY CONTROL .. . regulates progress with- 


in individual exercises and within whole 
cycles through the use of entirely new types 
of material. 


Unique SPEED BOOSTERS promote sure 
speed without jeopardizing accuracy. Never 
again will you need to tell students to “for- 
get about accuracy so you can increase your 
speed,” for copy controlled material increases 
finger fluency and accuracy—with full appli- 
cation of skill to production practice. 


College Typewriting Technique features 
ten-lesson cycles, with lessons paired so that 
every second lesson can be done in either a 
class or a laboratory period. 


Write your nearest Gregg oftice today. 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York 36. .330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 1....2210 Pacific Ave. 
Chicago 6..111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4...253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4..68 Post St. London W.C. 1.51 Russell Sq. 
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RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Walters, Wingate, Rowse 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING emphasizes store 
selling but it also provides a comprehensive 
coverage of important skills and knowledges. 
Some of the topics that are covered include 
"What Retailing Offers You," "A Well- 
Dressed Store Invites Inspection," "Goods 
Well Bought are Half Sold," "Preparing the 
Goods for Selling," "Team Play in Personal 
Selling," and "Getting Started in Retailing." 
The book emphasizes the how and why of re- 
tailing. 






SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists tm Business aad Economic Education 


CINCINMAT! 2- MEW ROCHELLE, N.¥.-CHICAGOS- SAN FRANCISCO 3-DALLAS! 
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The JOURNAL of 


EDUCATION 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Combining The Business School Journal and The Journal of Commercial Education 


AN INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

































associated with business education. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Contributions are invited on any topic of interest to institutions, teachers or businessmen who are in any way 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: $2.50 a year in the United States and Canada, payable in advance; thirty-five cents a single copy—subject to 
current postage and customs charges when mailed to other countries to which the U. S. domestic postage rate does not apply. 


tg Entered as second class matter at the Post Office, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., U.S.A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
pAttae) Copyright, 1952, by Robert C. Trethaway 
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Uiyjlh mn...t3 the Feason! 


Whether you dance or run an adding ma- 
chine, effortless performance requires rhythm. 
That’s why moreand more progressive business 
schools today are adopting Rhythm-add: This 
new, different, easier adding technique makes 
all operators faster, more efficient. And after 
only a few hours instruction. 

Here’s proof! In several of the larger busi- 
ness schools and financial institutions, Rhythm- 
add-trained operators stepped up their adding 


speeds by as much as 160%! What’s more, this 
amazing increase in production was accom- 
plished with far less nervous strain and fatigue. 
Operators enthused over the simplicity and ease 
of the method. 

Learn how...entirely without cost or obliga- 
tion on your part...you can train your students 
in this adding technique of the future. Write 
today to the Educational Dept., Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N.J. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, 


INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IS A TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Education for business employment is a prob- 
lem of the entire high school program of studies 
—not just that of the business curriculum. This 
conclusion is supported by some very interest- 
ing facts about the 33,896 New Jersey high school 
graduates of the school year 1949-50... All but 
3.9 percent of the total number of these gradu- 
ates are accounted for in a follow-up study that 
presumably was made in the fall of 1950, as has 
been the annual practice for many years. 

Of the 33.1 percent of the graduates who con- 
tinued their education, 24.8 percent entered a col- 
lege or university. Of the remaining 66.9 per- 
cent, 29.4 percent, or 9,965, obtained business em- 
ployment in office or distributive occupations, 
22.3 percent in the former and 7.1 percent in the 
latter kind of positions. The proportion of the 
high school graduates who were employed in 
these business positions has tended to remain 
about the same during the five-year period of 
1945-46 to 1949-50, inclusive, although there has 
been a small increase of 2.3 percent of those that 
entered distributive occupations. 

What is the total high school source of the 
9,965, or 29.4 percent, of the 1949-50 graduates 
who entered office and distributive occupations ? 
We present the data in Tables I and II. 

To summarize the data of these two tables for 
the business curriculum, it should be observed 
that in Table No. I the 68.7 percent is of the 
total number of 6,764 graduates who were en- 
rolled in the business curriculum; whereas in 
Table No. II, the 54.7 percent is of the total of 
7,559 graduates from all curriculums who en- 
tered office occupations, and the 21.4 per cent is 
of the total of 2,406 graduates from all curricu- 
lums who entered distributive occupations. 


4 | William H. Warner, “The 1949-50 Study, Occupations of New 
Jersey High School Graduates.” Trenton, N. J.: State Depart- 


ment of Education. 5 pp. 


The main emphasis of this editorial is to call 
Ftention to the great need to follow-up all high 
school graduates, business and otherwise, when 
a research study is made of the effectiveness and 
ineffectiveness of the whole high school guidance 
and curricular programs as shown in the business 
employment experiences. The story of the high 
school drop-outs should also be told in such a 
comprehensive investigation. 

This kind of researching of the entire high 
school graduate and drop-out groups in relation 
to the business employment situation will reveal 
a much more accurate picture of what needs to 
be done for improvement of high school guidance 
and education for business than would a study 
of only the business curriculum groups of gradu- 
ates and drop-outs. It is this view of the whole 
high school program of studies and accompany- 
ing guidance program in relation to business em- 
ployment experiences and needs that both school 
officials and business leaders should have to make 
most worth-while studies of improvement of high 
school education for business. 


TABLE NO. II 


PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW JERSEY !949-50 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, ENTERING OFFICE AND DISTRIBU- 
TIVE OCCUPATIONS, WHO CAME FROM EACH CURRICULUM 








Percent Entering 


Curriculum Office Distributive 

Occupations Occupations 
Business 54.7 21.4 
College Preparatory 8.3 15.0 
General 17.1 41.7 
Single 18.4 17.7 
Agriculture 0.1 0.3 
Others 1.4 3.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 








How to read this table: Of the total number of New 
Jersey 1949-50 high school graduates who entered office 
occupations, 54.7 percent came from the business cur- 
riculum; and of the total number that entered distribu- 
tive occupations, 21.4 percent came from the business 
curriculum. 


TABLE NO. | 


PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW JERSEY 1949-50 HIGH SCHOOL aati ENROLLED 


IN EACH CURRICULUM 


THAT ENTERED OFFICE AND DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATION 








Percent Entering Total Percent 


Number 
Curriculum Enrolled Percent Office Distributive | Entering Business 
Occupations Occupations Occupations 
Business 6,764 20.1 61.1 7.6 68.7 
College Preparatory 9,581 28.1 6.6 3.8 10.4 
General 8,949 26.4 14.5 11.2 25.7 
Single 6,800 20.1 20.4 6.3 26.7 
Agriculture 196 0.6 1.0 41 5.1 
Others 1,606 47 6.7 5.9 12.6 
Total 33,896 100.0 








How to read this table: 


Of the 6,764 graduates enrolled in the business curriculum, 


for example, 68.7 percent of 


them entered office and distributive occupations. This number is 20.1 percent of the total number of high school 
graduates. It is also interesting to notice that the same percent of the total number of graduates came from high 
schools that have a single-curriculum plan rather than a plan of differentiated curriculums, such as business, college 


preparatory, general, agriculture, and others. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 





TRANSCRIPTION 


192 


“What Can Be Done About It?” is the title of a short article on this subject in Am rican 
Business Education for October ’51. It is worth reading. I do not take issue with it, !ut its 
implications are worth a few lines one way or the other. 

“Transcription refers to the activities concerned with learning to translate shorthand mi ierial 
into typewritten form.” That’s part of it. But it’s more than that. It is the reproduction of what 
was dictated in the best possible arrangement for the intended use—letter, rough draft, printer's 
copy, notices, memoranda, advertisements and a score of others. And it is meeting a production 
standard that squares with salary received. 

Transcription too early is bad, as the author states. He is right also in saying that transcription 
should be taught. His implication that it should be assigned to a teacher, just as beginning short- 
hand is, is questionable. There should be carefully supervised transcription all the way, but only 
for a limited amount of time should it be actually taught. A teacher’s presence every period hardly 
should be necessary once the techniques are mastered. Remedial work, yes, both group and in- 
dividual. But to have a teacher standing by all the time is expensive and unjustifiable. After seri- 
ous transcription is begun the student must soon reach a point where he can take his dictation 
and then get it out on his own. Timing must be done. A speed goal as definite as the net-words- 
per-minute goal for writing shorthand must be set. Time stamp should be used to indicate when 
a job is begun and finished. It should not be necessary for a teacher always to be standing by 
with a stop-watch in his hand to give out notes and receive back transcripts. 

Useable standards should be stressed, and there are many of them. What the standard of form 
and accuracy is on any transcription job is determined by the use to be made of it. Thus the 
absurdity of the single standard, especially the absolute accuracy one, is obvious. Correctible and 
uncorrectible errors should be recognized and dealt with differently. 

A “transcription room’? Possibly but not necessarily. Surely not a big room full of type- 
writers standing idle part of the time. Unless all transcription for a dictation class is scheduled 
for the same time idle typewriters in regular typewriting rooms can be used for that part of 
transcription which is not in charge of a teacher—and there should be some. 

Many years ago I partitioned off one-third of a large typewriting room for transcription as 
needed. A semi-glass partition with two doors was used. Transcription could be going on in the 
smaller section at any and all times of the day, sometimes under the eye of a special transcription 
supervisor for initial or remedial instruction and at other times without the presence of a teacher. 
The typewriting teacher in the larger part of the room had a clear view of the transcription 
room, and the glass partition discouraged unapproved conduct of transcribers. 

I want to stress the point made in the article to the effect that before one can transcribe with 
profit he must reasonably well master his shorthand system. Once that is accomplished, attention 
may be focused on the use of shorthand for commercial purposes. And note that plural— 
purposes. There are scores of kinds of dictation other than letters. 

It has long been my contention that little advance has been made over the years in the direc- 
tion of qualifying students for stenographic work. Here again we are content to develop basic 
skill, and leave it to the school of experience to develop occupational competence. Forty years 
ago the late Clay D. Slinker of Des Moines, Iowa and I compared notes on our achievements 
in the way of developing transcription speed and got the shock of our young professional lives— 
nine words a minute. Yet nearly a half century later the author of the article under review can 
truthfully say this: “In the New York State Regents examination offered at the end of two years 
of shorthand study, the transcription rate required for the completion of the examination is lower 
than ten words a minute.” 

It is now about fourteen years since the National Clerical Ability Test program (now UBET) 
was launched in an effort, among other things, to get emphasis shifted from the w.p.m. dictation 
speed to a decent transcription speed. Yet to this day that supreme effort hasn’t made a dent in 
the surface of the smugness with which we go right on straining for another word or two a mit 
ute in taking classroom dictation while neglecting the only valid ultimate goal of stenographic 
training—speed in getting out useable transcripts. Here, as in so many other phases of vocational 
business training basic skill is mistaken for occupational skills. 

While the article was a bit too general to suit me, it hit the nail on the head—probably with the 
same negligible result that has attended the efforts of the rest of us who have worked for the same 
thing through the years. Inertia, you know, a body at rest, ete. 
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Why it’s important to add 


Royal Electric to your teaching tools... 





uRVEYs sHow that girls who type prefer Royal 

Standard 214 to 1 over any other make. 
The same quality and timesaving features that 
are in the Royal Standard are built into the 
Royal Electric, plus electric power. This is an 
excellent reason for adding the Royal Electric 
to your teaching tools. 





STANDARD 


ELECTRIC 


Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 





JANUARY, 1952 


Remember—the business trend is more and 
more towards electric typewriters. 


Be sure your students are prepared to meet 
this trend when they go out into the business 
world by instructing them on Royal Electric, 
which is the business world’s favorite—Royal 
Standard, with power added. 


proccss nen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. J9 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the Royal Electric, without obligation to me. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





SCHOOL 
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Classroom 


OWHERE in the teaching of 
typing is there more room for 
simplification and improved results 
than in the field of training for office 
In the attempt 
to train for every possible office con- 


production typing. 


tingency, the training has become so 
diffuse that in many cases it does not 
give adequate training for any office 
production work. In the attempt to 
give adequate training for office pro- 
duction work, the drive for speed is 
The lack of speed 
hampers the practice on office pro- 
duction typing and the office produc- 
tion typing practice hampers the fur- 
ther development of speed. The typist 
goes out into the business office with 


halted too early. 


neither office production skill nor real 
keyboard manipulative skill. 

The purpose of this article is to 
offer some suggestions for the more 
effective teaching of office production 
skills. 


1. Carbons 


One of the commonest duties of 
the typist is the making of carbon 
copies, from one to twenty carbon 
copies. Still, in most typing class- 
the get no 
practice on the use of carbons; one 


rooms, learners almost 
might think that carbon paper were 
made of goldleaf. Most beginning 
typists in the business office still 
regard carbons with suspicion and 
wind up every now and then with 
work in which the carbon was placed 
the wrong way, causing the typing 
to appear in reverse on the back of 
The in the 
classroom should have so much prac- 
tice in the use of one carbon that 
he will whip together the original, the 
carbon paper, the second sheet and 
have them in the typewriter without 
a second thought—right side around. 

The occasional beginning typist 
who can handle one carbon without 


the original. learner 
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PART IV 





NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE TEACHING OF TYPING 


Training for Office Production Typing 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


too much trouble still approaches five, 
six, eight carbons with considerable 
alarm. The typist unaccustomed to 
multicarbon typing finds the pres- 
ence of so many carbons in the ma- 
chine a psychological handicap and 
The 


inevitable error produces a minor 


pecks slowly at the keyboard. 


crisis. 

There is no necessity at all for this 
state of affairs. For school purposes 
carbon paper may be used far beyond 
the point of commercial usefulness. 
If, therefore, the school supplies car- 
bon paper it need not be expensive. 
If the school does not supply suff- 
cient carbon paper, it may be col- 
lected from the local business houses, 
because the learner can still get many 
usings of the paper after the business 
house discards it. Thus, in the last 
fifty periods or more of the typing 
course every sheet typed, other than 
speed development work, should be 
typed with one or more carbons. As 
the learner becomes familiar with as- 
sembling and erasing multicarbon 
work he learns that there is no cause 
for alarm. Only constant use of a 
number of carbons will bring the fa- 
miliarity that makes it possible to 
assemble and insert the papers in the 
machine quickly and neatly and to 
erase quickly and neatly on so many 
copies. 

Familiarity with the use of carbons 
means more to the businessman, to 
every businessman, than any amount 
of familiarity with specific business 
papers like bills of lading and the 
like. 

2. Chain Feeding. 

Chain feeding must be learned by 
watching someone perform the trick; 
it cannot be taught properly by any 
textbook. It is a trick worth teach- 
ing to the typist because the begin- 
ning typist or even the beginning 


stenographer is often called on to do 
this type of work in that first month 
or two in the office when he is getting 
acquainted with the new employer's 
work. It is one useful thing that the 
beginner can do without having to 
know anything about the specific 
office routines. Chain feeding is use- 
ful for envelopes, filing cards, postal 
cards, and separated labels. 

The easiest practice material to ob- 


tain will be 3 x 5 filing cards. It is 
not necessary to have new cards. 


The school office or local business 
offices will be glad to supply the typ- 
ing teacher with unlimited quantities 
of used filing cards, blank on one 
Addressing and chain feeding 
may be practiced on these and the 
skill may easily be transferred to en- 


side. 


velopes. 
If the typing textbook does not 
supply enough addressing drills, 


there is always the telephone book. 
The telephone company will give you 
a set of old telephone books so that 
each learner may have one for these 
drills. 

A very common type of addressing 
in the office involves the writing of 
a label to send a sample, an envelope 
from which to type the letter saying 
that the sample is being sent, and a 
filing card as a record of the sending 
of the sample. This situation should 
be duplicated in the classroom even 
though the list may be run through 
three times on filing cards. 

If addressing is to be taught at all 
it should be taught on a commercially 
acceptable basis. This means that all 
addressing drills should be timed and 
the grading should be based on the 
timing as well as on the quality of 
the work done. The ultimate goal 
should be a minimum of 60 addresses 
on cards or envelopes in 30 minutes. 
Most of the class should be typing 
addresses on cards, labels, or en- 
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75 or more 


yelopes at the rate of 
addresses in 30 minutes. 

This achievement will require some 
attention to the the 
chain feeding operation and especially 


mechanics of 


to the placement of the cards on the 
desk. Most learners find it easiest 
to keep both the blank cards and the 
typed cards on the right-hand side 
of the desk, operating the platen 
knob with the left hand. This ar- 
rangement enables the typist to use 
the right hand both for picking up 
and inserting the blank cards and 
for the removal and stacking of the 
typed cards, 

Addressing is a typing skill that 
deserves to be automatized because of 
its frequency of occurrence in the 
work of the office beginner. 


4 


3. Roman Numerals 

The only use that most beginning 
typists will ever have for Roman 
numerals will be in numbering the 
main headings of outlines. It is sel- 
dom that these main headings will 
get beyond 10 and almost never that 
they will get past 39. This figure is 
suggested as the maximum that is 
worth teaching because the Roman 
numerals from I through XXXIX 
are regular in formation and there- 
fore simple to learn. 

The only Roman numerals beyond 
XXXIX likely to be of any use will 
be those for the year, and that will 
be used rarely in business work. 
Time may be saved without impair- 
ing the value of the training if the 
teacher will present the Roman 
numerals through XXXIX and _ the 
Roman numerals for a few years in 
ther direction, but without requir- 
ing the learners to be able to repro- 
duce the years from memory. Ro- 
numerals are lots of fun to 
teach, but they can be a wasteful 
amusement in the typing class. 


man 


!. Duplicating 


Because of many factors with 
which typing teachers are all too fa- 
miliar, it is almost never possible to 
sive all the members of a typing 
lass (or even of a secretarial train- 
ing class) adequate practice with the 
various types of stencils and master 
sheets used in modern office dupli- 
ators. 
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Halfway measures are seldom 
helpful. It is suggested therefore 


that each learner make and run one 
or two masters for each type of ma- 
chine, just to be familiar with the 
general idea. Any additional time 
spent on this type of work, short of 
real mastery, will be wasted. In other 
words, either automatize the use of 
the duplicating device (which is im- 
possible under ordinary class condi- 
tions) or be satisfied with mere fa- 
miliarity. Three or four stencils are 
of substantially no more value than 
one, and the time them 
would be more usefully employed 


spent on 


otherwise. 
5. Letter Setups 

Although research shows that the 
business office uses either block or 
semiblock forms almost exclusively, 
many teachers spend delightful hours 
explaining and drilling on all the 
other variations of the business letter 
form. Fortunately it is known sta- 
tistically that there are only two let- 
ter forms worth practicing. By all 
means, then, automatize the use of 
those two forms and skip the others 
entirely. If the learner on his first 
job gets into an office using one of 
the myriad other possible forms, he 
will have to learn it anyway, which 
he will do readily in a day or two 
with the constant practice that he will 
get in that office. 
6. Proofreading 

One of the most-used office produc- 
tion skills in typing is proofreading, 
which is one of the least-taught 
activities in the typing classroom. 
The value of rapid and accurate 
proofreading should be stressed in all 
typing practice work except speed- 
pressure which should not 
be proofread at all in most cases. 

Poor proofreading should never be 
condoned or encouraged by the prac- 
tice of permitting the learner to re- 
type material for credit after the 
teacher has proofread it and has dis- 
The learn- 
er must be brought to realize that he 
must do his proofreading before the 


drills, 


covered additional errors. 


paper leaves his hands. 


7. Centering and Tabulating 

The least arithmetical method of 
centering and tabulating should be 
taught in the typing classroom. Bet- 


ter yet, the learner should be given 
much practice in the classroom in 
centering material by eye and in ar- 
ranging simple tabulations by eye. 
Most centering and tabulation in the 
business office is done by eye and the 
result is good enough for most prac- 
tical business purposes if the typist 
has had some practice in this type of 
“intuitive” centering and tabulating. 

A lot of that type of drill can be 
given in a very short time. The 
teacher will explain that the purpose 
of the drill is to place the material 
as nearly as possible in the center of 
the line without counting 
Then, as the teacher calls out various 
items, the immediately 
move the carriage to the place that 


spaces. 
learners 
seems right to them and type the 


The first attempts will be poor 
In a 


item. 
but they will improve rapidly. 
five-minute drill, different 
items (of 10 to 50 spaces each) can 
A dozen such 


twenty 


be centered by eye. 
drills in the course of the year will 
give most learners sufficient ability 
for practical purposes. 


8. Manuscripts and Rough Draft 

The typing beginner in the business 
office is not given rough drafts of 
the “roughness” often given in text- 
book exercises. In the attempt to 
give the learner practice on every 
type of rough draft in the limited 
time available, the exercise is “loaded” 
with corrections beyond anything 
likely to be found in the ordinary 
office. 
training because it is not like the 
rough drafts on which the beginning 
typist will work. 

Really rough rough drafts are sel- 
dom found; when they are, they are 
handled by an typist 
thoroughly familiar with the subject 
matter and with the special type of 
Nothing of value is 


The result is not good for 


experienced 


rough draft. 
achieved by having learners in the 
classroom puzzle over rough drafts 
so rough that an experienced typist 
would have trouble with them. 
There are many typing conven- 
tions in regard to the typing of manu- 
scripts for the printer or manuscripts 
for theses and dissertations. The 


most superficial acquaintanceship 


these conventions is sufficient 


The 


with 
for the school typing learner. 
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reason for this is that in the real typ- 
ing situation, there will always be spe- 
cial requirements that must be met. 
An attempt to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with any one manuscript style 
in school is largely a waste of time 
because in the office the typist must 
conform exactly to the style de- 
manded by the user of the manu- 
script. 
9. Billing 

Fifty vears ago billing was a com- 
pletely justifiable part of the typing 
During the intervening 
has become less and less 
easy to justify. More more, 
billing is done on highly specialized 
machines that require special training. 
The typist, however, should have 
some training in billing. The best 
type of billing training is the use of 
the simplest type of billhead to em- 
phasize to the learner the essentials of 
the billing operation. The use of 
many ‘different billheads or of com- 
plicated billheads tends to obscure in 
the learner’s eyes the essential parts 
of the bill. 

It is suggested therefore that the 


course. 
years, it 
and 


teacher duplicate simple billheads for 
use in the classroom, using only the 
one simple but typical billhead for 
all billing exercises. 

The billing instruction in typing 
has been in the past an excuse for 
an orgy of arithmetic. This practice 
no longer seems justifiable because 
most billing will be done on billing 
attachments that do 
If not, the 
billing machine operator will have at 
his elbow a calculating machine to do 


machines with 


most of the arithmetic. 


the figuring. It is suggested there- 
fore that the bills be kept to simple 
For 


example, each bill might have a few 


items involving no real figuring. 


items of so many dozen objects at 
$10 a dozen or so many objects at 
$1 or $10 each. This assures the 
teacher of the learner’s attention to 
the operation without taking the time 
that used to be required for the older 
type of exercises in which the learner 
was required to put on each bill a 
dozen lines, each calling for some 
item like 47 knives at $23.76 a dozen. 
That may be a good arithmetic lesson, 
but it is death to typing skill. Sim- 
plify the billing instruction by giving 
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more bills, simpler billhead forms, 
fewer items on each bill, and simpler 
items with no real arithmetical diff- 
culty. 

Billing practice should be done on 
a Gothic type typewriter. It is not 
sufficient to use the shift lock; the 
effect is totally different. If no 
Gothic type machine is available, an 
explanation should be made to the 
learners of the reason for the almost 
universal use of Gothic type on office 
billing machines. 


10. Legal Documents 

It is difficult to defend the use of 
legal documents for practice work in 
the ordinary typing course. Certain- 
ly only a genuine emergency would 
cause anybody to let a_ beginning 
typist prepare confidential and diff- 
cult documents like wills and deeds. 
Such work is ordinarily done by ex- 
The little 
school practice on legal work that is 


perienced legal typists. 


possible is of no practical value to 
the beginning typist—it will be com- 
pletely the 
young typist is given an opportunity 


forgotten long before 
to prepare legal documents. 
Apparently the textbooks still give 
legal documents because they are re- 
quired by syllabi which, in turn, re- 
quire them because they are generally 
The break- 
ing of this chain of circumstances 
would release much time in the typ- 
ing classroom for more useful typing 


found in the textbooks. 


practice. 

The typing of a few legal docu- 
ments in the typing classroom is of 
no measurable benefit to the begin- 
The fact 
that the applicant for a position typed 


ning typist in the office. 
five or ten or twenty legal documents 
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in the course of his typing instruc. 
tion is of no help in getting a job: 
the fact that the applicant is thor. 
oughly accustomed to typing work 
with three to eight carbons will be 
of distinct help to most applicants 
and to most beginning typists. The 
fact that the applicant can address 
150 envelopes or filing cards in ay 
hour will be of very great help in 
getting a job and in making good iy 
the first months on the job. 

The writers urgently — suggest 
therefore that the legal documents be 
dropped in favor of more practical 
office production work like addressing 
or multicarbon work. 

In weighing the emphasis to be 
given to each possible type of prac- 
tice work in the typing course the 
teacher must consider the probabl 
value of that work to the applicant 
for a job and to the beginning typist 
in his first months in the office. Equip 
the learner with speed and accuracy 
of keyboard manipulation and with 
the skills likely to be useful to th 
beginning typist. Do not spend time 
training the learner for jobs that th 
beginner cannot ordinarily hope to 
get—such as the typing of wills and 
deeds or extremely complicated 
rough drafts or elaborate bills. tha 
would normally be done only on spe- 
cial billing machines. 

The time saved by the omission oi 
things of no value to the beginner 
may be used to develop greater skil 
in things that the beginner is more 
likely to need, such as addressing or 
multicarbon work. Above all else, 
however, the beginner needs speed 
and accuracy—these are the founda- 
tion stones of all of his typing pro- 
duction work. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all 


Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer b) 


Stanford Hendrickson, New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jerse) 


How can the community be used to further the study 


of merchandising 


—_>—_—-> —_- 


in a non-cooperative program? 
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WAAT 
OFFICE PRODUCTION STANDARDS? 





IS THE CAUSE OF LOWER 


Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 
New York, New York 


Ss problem facing busi- 
ness and business education is 
the very serious breakdown in per- 
formance standards in the office. 
There is no question that the typical 
office worker produces far less in 
actual output in most offices now than 
he did ten or fifteen 
Moreover, it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to secure competent work- 
ers in those offices where techniques 
for the measurement of production 


years ago. 


are used. 


Consider Fundamental Factors 

This phenomenon must be looked 
at in terms of the entire picture which 
we are facing at the present time. 
Standards for rates of production 
have decreased not only in the office 
but also in the machine shop and 
every other phase of economic life. 
The reason for this trend, of course, 
is that the worker is at a premium. 
In times when workers 
available, there is an increasing com- 


more are 


production rate and demanded raises 
in their salary. This trend started in 
the factory—but it has become even 
more true in the office. The basic 
reason for this is that in the factory 
the quantity of production usually 
can be measured objectively and, 


therefore, at least minimum stand- 
ards are maintained though these 


minimum standards have been greatly 
lowered since the 1930’s. Unfortu- 
nately, it is very difficult to set up 
standards for production in. the office, 
and even where they can be set up, 
the workers object seriously. In 
many cases, office workers will quit 
offices where the salary is higher, but 
where standards are maintained, and 
go to offices at lower rates in which 
standards are not provided. 
No Simple Solution 
Of the 
problem is not at all simple. In a 
primary sense, it is the result of 
But some of the 


course, solution to this 


economic pressure. 





“Graduates of our business departments in the secondary schools and in our 
private business schools must be trained to produce an adequate output a day 
so that they are worth the higher salaries which they undoubtedly ought to get." 
On the other hand, business must accept its responsibility for improving clerical 
efficiency by paying adequately for the job to be done and insisting on production 
regardless of the supply of available clerical workers. 





petition among workers for jobs and 
this results in job efficiency. 

This trend toward increased. effi- 
ciency actually took place during the 
depression period. In the war period 
and post-war period when there was 
a relative dearth of workers, the sit- 
uation was reversed. As the demand 
for workers became greater, employ- 
ers competed for workers and while 
they paid more, the rate of increase 
was rarely as great as the rate of in- 
This is 


workers. 


crease in the cost of living. 
especially true of office 
Teachers who usually are non-unem- 
ploved are also facing the difficulty 
right now. 

As the employer began to seek em- 
plovees, employees lowered _ their 
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responsibility can be placed upon 
business and some of the blame re- 
flects on the There is a 
tendency on the part of the business 


schools. 


man as he secures more profit and as 
corporation and excess profits taxes 
go higher, to be less concerned about 
efficiency. The efficiency 
bothers him; he complains about it 
to the school and the community at 
large, but not to the point of doing 
something about it in his own plant. 

It is true the individual office man- 
ager finds it difficult to make these 
The only way he can 


lesser 


adjustments. 
set up office standards and expect 
employees to accept them is by pay- 
ing higher wages. Wages are rela- 
tively so high compared to wages in 





"In offices, dictating machines are 


increasingly used . . ." 

the 1930’s that his superiors object 
to still a higher salary even though 
the net cost of production could be 
made considerably lower. 

Then, too, the slight tendency to- 
ward unionization in the office has 
made it increasingly difficult to set up 
work standards. On the other hand, 
the 
unionization in the office has resulted 


relatively lessened extent of 
in a proportionately smaller increase 
in salaries in offices as compared to 
the larger factories. Therefore, many 
of the more able people who form- 
erly went into the offices are now go- 
ing into industrial work and service 
organizations. Consequently, there 
is a somewhat lowered ability level 
This 


results in a lowered capacity to pro- 


going into office work. also 


duce. 


The School's Responsibility 

The school, however, cannot en- 
tirely absolve itself from some of the 
responsibility for the decreased in- 
efficiency in office work. The schools 
are teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping in substantially the 
same fashion as they did in the pe- 
riod before World War I, yet the 
changes in office procedures have 
been phenomenal. 

The dictating 
through electronic development have 


machine devices 
become fine instruments for dictation 
Nevertheless in 
most schools, little or no attention is 


and _ transcription. 


given to the use of these newer and 
more perfect forms of dictating ma- 
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chines. In offices, dictating machines 
are increasingly used as supplements 


and in some cases, in place of tra- 


ditional shorthand. Increasingly in 
the offices of the moderate and large 


traditional stenographer 
who uses only a formalized short- 


sizes, the 


hand system is a rare phenomenon. 
It is true that in the majority of the 
offices formal shorthand 
is still typical and the dictating ma- 
chines are only used as supplements, 
but every year the situation changes 
somewhat. There is little doubt that 
within a period of twenty to thirty 
years from the traditional 
stenographer will be far less typical. 
Even now, in many firms, only the 
top executives have secretaries using 
traditional shorthand. 

The same situation is true of book- 
keeping activities. In the period 
around 1900, there was a bookkeeper 
This is no 
A general clerical work- 


traditional 


now, 


in most organized offices. 
longer true. 
er now makes original entries, posts, 
and at the most, sets up a trial bal- 
In an increasing number of 
offices, posting machines are used 
whereby all three processes plus the 
billing are undertaken in one opera- 
tion. This means that a semi-skilled 
worker can do all of the routine of 
An ac- 


ance, 


bookkeeping and recording. 
countant—a 
comes in periodically to do the clos- 
ing entries, to set up the financial 
statements, and generally to make an 
audit of what the routine worker did. 
Nevertheless, the school operates for 
the most part as if none of this had 
taken place. 

Financial reports of corporations 
have changed dramatically in the last 
3efore the war, 


professional worker— 


ten or fifteen years. 
the usual corporation set up a dull 
and uninteresting form of financial 
statements for its stockholders and 
let it go at that. Now because of the 
corporation’s awareness of the need 
better 
financial statements are translated in- 


for public relations, these 
to graphs and pictorial presentations 
which can be understood by the work- 
ers and by the public as well as the 
But in the usual book- 
keeping class, none of this dramatic 
change has had any effect on the pre- 
sentation of the financial statement. 

To a lesser extent, this is true also 


stockholder. 
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of our clerical training and mer- 
chandising training, although inas- 
much as these areas are relatively new 
fields, the amount of lag between 
practice and school training is not as 
great. The school, therefore, along 
with business and the economic trend 
of the times, must accept some of the 
responsibility for the low output of 
the worker in the office at the pres- 
ent time. 
Set Up Work Standards 

Graduates of our business depart- 
ments in the secondary schools and in 
our private business schools must be 
trained to produce an adequate out- 
put a day so that they are worth the 
higher salaries which they undoubted- 
ly ought to get. Our schools have 
been sadly deficient in accomplishing 
this objective. We have so much 
over-emphasized the formalized skills 
that the ability to produce an ade- 
quate output per day has been neg- 
lected. Frederick G. Nichols, form- 
erly of Harvard University, has been 
emphasizing this fact for at least a 
generation. The discrepancy between 
school training and job practices has 
become increasingly great and yet 
little has been done to correct the lag. 
In fact, business itself has copied the 
traditional techniques of the school. 
Instead of emphasizing the fact that 
most of the training that is now given 











on the job to the beginning worker, 
could and should be given i: the 
school, business talks only about the 
skills and the traditional three ‘k’s,” 
But, while the school is in some de- 
grees responsible for the failure to 
achieve adequate output in the office, 
the prime responsibility is that of the 
business man, who fails to see the 
contribution that the school can ‘make 
to his office efficiency. 

The problem is not a simple one, 
Even this rather detailed presenta- 
tion of the situation has been grossly 
over-simplified. 

Business-Schoo| Cooperation 

The fact remains, therefore, that 
the output of clerical workers in the 
office has deteriorated in the last few 
years. Some of this is inevitable and 
cannot be solved without a relative 
change in the numbers of workers 
available in the office and in industry. 
A great deal of it is the responsibility 
of the business man who has failed 
to recognize the opportunities for a 
great increase in efficiency in his 
office. He cannot entirely pass the 
buck to the economic trend of the 
business. Unfortunately, the busi- 
ness teachers like the business men 
themselves have followed the line of 
least resistance, of complaining in- 
stead of recognizing the need for 
constant change and improvement. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Sue Rogers 
Normantown High School 


Normantown, West Virginia 


Although Abraham Lincoln is one 
of the most popular subjects chosen 
by art typists for portrait work, very 
seldom is his portrait presented in 
cross-stitch form, as is here shown 
In order to get the capital X's to just 
touch each other, very careful and 
expert control of the variable was 
necessary. The sheded effect—espe- 
cially noticeable when held at a dis- 
tance of six or more feet from the 
eyes—was skillfully brought out by 
the proper sequence of spaces and 
strokes. Approximately 3,000 X's were 
used in constructing this portrait. 


This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Internationa 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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THE ONE-TEACHER BUSINESS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


He Must Grapple With Reality 
Erdene Gage 


Rhode Island Training School for Girls 
- Howard, Rhode Island 





Administrator—teacher—supervisor 


All these and more are the titles which might be applied to the teacher of a 
one-teacher department. He must be able to be objective, to look at himself 


t of h , and to meet the myriad 





critically but with a considerable 


duties to which he must attend with pleasure, efficiency, and wisdom. 


Miss Gage tells how this balance can be attained. 





O you’ve been offered the oppor- 

tunity to become the one-teacher 
business education department in a 
small secondary school or a publicly 
supported institution. You would 
like to accept but where does one 
start ? 

From experience this writer sug- 
gests that you start with a rigid self- 
appraisal before accepting. Do you 
have an analytical mind? If you 


haven't, stop right there. You'll never 


be able to get a clear concept of what 
you are supposed to do, what you 
must do, what you would like to do, 
or what you can do. You may “mud- 
dle through” but probably you and 
the administration and the pupils 
will have a persistent sense of frus- 
tration. 

Do you have administrative abil- 
ities? There’s nothing to be ashamed 
of if you are lacking in this respect 
—but don’t embarrass yourself by 
exposing the deficiency — publicly. 
Authoritative writers again and again 
urge that teachers of business educa- 
tion must have practical vocational 
experience. It is in a job of this kind 
that it really pays off. 

Do you retain your enthusiasm? 
An unbounded enthusiasm plus a 
certain amount of philanthropic and 
social service interest is essential, for 
you will find that they must supply 
the differential between monetary re- 
ward and the time and energy ex- 
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pended in a job of this type. Do you 
have a large fund of common sense, 
which can apply those psychology 
courses in everyday situations? Of 
course you have the specialized train- 
ing in business education. But do you 
have an adequate amount of general 
education as well? Are you sure you 
have a broad basic economic under- 
standing? Do you have imagination, 
resourcefulness, originality, even 
daring and boldness? And withal, 
are you sure you have a dogged per- 
sistence, and a genuine liking for 
people as people? Are you reliable 
and dependable? Have you a sense 
of pride in doing a job well and have 
you a sense of values? Can you see 
the other person’s point of view? 
Have you an inquisitive and acquisi- 
tive mind? Can you see the ridiculous 
or absurd when you are the one in- 
volved? And how’s your health! 

If you answer all the above with 
a naked affirmative, you’ve already 
lost your sense of proportion some- 
where along the way. But if you can 
feel that you possess the majority 
of these requirements, go ahead and 
tackle the new job. You'll have fun, 
hard work, and many intangible re- 
wards. 

Perhaps it will make the task 
easier to think of it as threefold. In 
one person you must be Admin- 
istrator, Teacher, and Supervisor. 
Actually the only separate role the 


Supervisor plays is to stand cside 
and “take stock” of the Teacher. It 
is the most difficult part. It is not 
easy to stand off and take an objec- 
tive squint at oneself—and it is much 
more difficult not to rationalize if 
one does not like what one sees! 
You'll have to try to do this, how- 
ever, at fairly regular intervals if 
you are to achieve success for even a 
portion of your plans. 


Administrator 

Theoretically an administrator in 
education is a policy maker—a go- 
between for the upper and lower 
academic echelons. As a one-teacher 
department you’re going to have to 
formulate policies—but you'll have 
to do many things in conjunction 
with policy making. Get your pencil 
and paper, sit down, and make a 
plan. You may have to revise it be- 
yond recognition, but start with some 
preconceived idea of what you hope 
to accomplish and possible ways to do 
it. No two situations are alike, but 
the eight ideas listed below will start 
you on your task. 

First — Investigate the general 
philosophy pervading your school 
system. Just what is it trying to ac- 
complish? How much supervision 
will you have? Are there certain 
specific things expected of your de- 
partment? In all probability you will 
get only vague answers, plausible 
nothings, platitudes. Think nothing 
of it. You will find that even in the 
large universities this holds true. One 
writer says of this, “In general the 
theory is to minimize supervision. A 
director, head of department, or 
other official receives a sort of gen- 
eral sailing orders, but the details 
are largely in his own hands.”* 
Actually this type of response serves 
as a challenge. 

Second—Investigate the needs of 
the community and the needs of the 
students. You can have considerable 
fun digging out the basic facts as 
how best to set up your department 
within the total picture. Quite likely 
you'll never attempt anything but 
the most informal of placement 
work; but at this juncture you are 
. Davis, Roy, and Percy, Atlee L., ‘‘Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Education,” 


Third. Yearbook, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Philadelphia, 1930, p. 78. 
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making contacts with the local busi- 
nessmen. You will find them friendly 
and co-operative and their ideas help 
you steer your department into the 
right area. Nor will this approach 
hurt your professional reputation. By 
consulting with these businessmen 
regarding community needs and stu- 
dent needs you indirectly build good 
will for the school authorities under 
whose jurisdiction you are working. 
Third—Formulate the general aims 
and objectives of your business de- 
partment. Here you reconcile the 
aims and objectives of the students, 
the community, and the school de- 
partment as a whole. Be practical. 
Benjamin R. Haynes says that ad- 
ministration must always act in refer- 
ence to immediate objectives as well 
as ultimate goals. Decide just what 
direction this business department is 
to take. What is the target? Is it 
vocational training? Is it general 
business training? Or, as the case 
in many institutions, does its value 
lie in therapy, with other considera- 
tions secondary? Once you have de- 
cided this, consult with, and get the 
sanction of, your “bosses”. 
Fourth—Formulate a general plan 
for the curriculum. This will not be 
difficult since have already 
crystallized your thoughts about 
needs, aims, and objectives. 
Fifth—List the physical equip- 
ment essential to this curriculum. 
Sixth—Survey the usable physical 
equipment already available. 


you 


This simple statement has many 
implications. It means personal in- 
spection. It means making an in- 
ventory. It means assiduous attention 
to details. Is the room lighting satis- 
factory? Is the heating adequate, and 
how about ventilation? What text- 
books are available and are they 
really usable? Is there adequate stor- 
age space? Are there enough desks 
and chairs? If you are afraid that 
you will forget some of the things 
you should check, go to the nearest 
business library. You'll find mate- 
rial for making a check list suitable 
to your own situation. Be thorough. 
It is essential that you know to the 
very last penpoint what equipment is 
now available, its condition, where 
it is, and the approximate length of 
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time it will remain useful. You are 
now ready to: 

Seventh — Approach the budget 
headache. Try to obtain from the 
authorities specific data about the 
budget for your department —a 
specific amount for a specific length 
of time. The writer has been in the 
position where she had to work with- 
out this knowledge and it is a heavy 
handicap. No matter how generous 
the response may be to requests, if 
one doesn’t know precisely how much 
money she has with which to work it 
precludes making long range effec- 
tive plans. In either case, however, 
submit in writing lists of requisitions 
for “essential” new equipment, lists 
of new equipment “desirable but not 
essential”, and a list or inventory of 
“equipment on hand”. 

At this point be ready to “sell” 
your hopes and plans for your de- 
partment. It is going to be particu- 
larly necessary if the powers-that-be 
are unacquainted with the details of 
business education. One word of 
warning here, however: don’t con- 
fuse in your mind or his the “de- 
sirable” and the “essential”. Com- 
plete frankness and clarity at this 
point will pay dividends later on. 

Eighth—Formulate specific plans 
for the curriculum. At this point the 
Administrator and Teacher merge. 


Teacher 
“One-Teacher 
Department” 


The teacher in this 
Business Education 
must keep in mind several general 
precepts when approaching specific 
plans for the curriculum. The cur- 
riculum limited in content so that 
it can be well covered is infinitely 
more effective than the one which 
offers a “smattering” of many sub- 
jects. The Administrator part of you 
warns again to “act in reference te 
immediate objectives as well as ob- 
jective goals.” 

Decide here how your aepartment 
is going to be set up. Is it feasible 
to establish semester courses? If so, 
which subjects will you include? Or 
would units be more useful? Per- 
haps the core idea is more practicable. 
If so, where is the emphasis to be 
put? Whatever your decision, it must 
be “slanted” to the ultimate service 
to pupils and community. And your 


decision must depend upon the type 
of community into which the stu ‘ents 
will go after leaving school. H: ving 
decided this, and settled the d ails, 
you are free to work on four areas 
within the curriculum. 

First—Concern yourself with aims 
and objectives. Be sure they are 
specific, simple and attainable. [lave 
them so clearly in mind that you can 
present them to your students in the 
very beginning that they, too, may 
know just where they fit. The orig- 
inal attempt to state your aims and 
objectives lucidly is not easy. But 
once done, it is simple to present it 
to the student. 





One way—and there are probably 
dozens more effective—is to draw on 
the blackboard, large scale, the out- 
line of a jig-saw puzzle. The back- 
ground pieces are the community— 
the farms and little stores or what- 
ever may be involved. Nearer the 
center is the school as a whole, fitting 
into the picture, but leaving some un- 
filled pieces. Nearer the center is 
the business department, fitting neat- 
ly into the school as a whole. And in 
the very center is the individual stu- 
dent in the business department. The 
pleasure and satisfaction that the stu- 
dents derive from this little device is 
immeasurable. All too seldom does 
the student really know what the 
teacher is trying to accomplish, why 
he teaches certain things, or how 
each day’s work ties in with a broad 
over-all picture. 

To attain the specific aims and ob- 
jectives of the curriculum you must 
plan content of the courses and sub- 
jects (or units, or core, ete.). Time 
is all that is necessary. Name them 
to please the authorities, the content 
is what is essential! Budget your 
time so that “first things come first” 
in considering schedules. Next must 
come definite decisions as to the 
methodology already decided upon. 
If it involves any integration with 
other departments, decide what 
should be done, how it could be done, 
and whether it can be done with the 
co-operation of the other faculty 
members. 

It is not unheard of that the Busi- 
ness Education Department becomes 
the “dumping” ground for fractious 
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pupils or the “non-academic” pupils. 
Don’t be too concerned. You will 
fnd it may tax your ingenuity at 
first, but you can develop motivation 
and interest to the point where they 
work like beavers and make amazing 
progress. Your own philosophy, 
personality and ingenuity will deter- 
mine this. 

Second—Determine specific stand- 
ards. By now you have a rather 
detailed conception of just what you 
hope to attain and how you plan to do 
it, You have pictured the approx- 
imate mental level of your students 
and established goals within their 
reach. Common sense tells you that 
one can’t “lift’’ standards from a 
book. But those used by other schools 
can serve as a basis, and with some 
whittling here and judicious addi- 
tions there, the task becomes a fas- 
cinating puzzle. Only after the de- 
partment has been in operation will 
you know whether or not you hit 
upon the correct solution when you 
established standards. 

Don’t be scared by pedantic dis- 
cussions of standards in books of 
theory. Change as necessary, as the 
calibre of your classes change, as the 
community changes, or as_ the 
national economic situation changes. 
Flexibility and fluidity are as essen- 
tial in standards as any other area. 
Do start with clear-cut ideas and do 
let both your superiors and your 
students know what they are. Per- 
haps the “poem” by Davis and Percy* 
best make this point for the writer: 

And ever to this fact we cling: 

The Teacher, not the Text, is king; 

It’s not the subject, but the teacher ; 

Not text nor Bible, but the preacher,— 

And always still the dreamer dreams 

And wrecks the pedagogic schemes 

We standardize so fine. 

Inevitably talk of standards brings 
up the question of measurement, 
tests, and grading. The system of 
grading you use must fall within the 
general pattern of that in the whole 
school. But with measurements you 
probably can use your own judg- 
ment. Determine by what means the 
measurement is to be done. Are you 
going to use essay type tests, some 
of the standardized objective type— 
or are you going to “build” objective 
type tests yourself ? 


—_— 


?Davis, Roy, and Percy, Atlee L., op. cit. p. 3. 
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Again, your investigation of the 
local situation pays dividends. If most 
of your students are going on with 
their formal education it is essential 
that they be able to match at least 
the norms set for standardized tests. 
But if your group will go to work 
directly in the local community, for- 
get the standardized tests and mea- 
sure only by community standards of 
achievement. Remember, in planning 
your testing program, to be practical. 
There’s only one of you to do these 
three jobs as Administrator, Super- 
visor and Teacher and the making of 
good objective tests is a time-consum- 
ing process. 

You must determine whether pre- 
testing will serve any useful purpose 
in your own situation. Decide at 
what intervals during the learning 
process you will give tests. Decide 
what factors, other than tests, will 
“count” towards grades. Surely 
effort, promptness, personality im- 
provement, and other intangibles 
must be given some credit. Prede- 
termine what values you will attach 
to these in considering your final 
grades. Then let your students know 
in advance. Remove all the bug-a- 
boos of tests and grading just as 
completely as possible. You'll get 
better work, through keener interest, 
if you can prove to your students 
that your interest is in what they 
learn rather than in developing the 
specialized ability to take tests! 

Third—Consider what devices you 
will use in your teaching. Start with 
those already available. Do you have 
blackboards, charts, a bulletin board, 
suitable textbooks and a library for 
supplementary readings? Is a pro- 
jector available for film strips? Is 
there money to rent suitable films 
and do you know what films are suit- 
able for your department? Make a 
list of every single aid that is already 
available and plan how and when you 
can use it to best advantage. 

If very little is on hand, and the 
budget is already overtaxed, don’t 
be too perturbed. Use your ingenuity. 
It’s amazing how many things you 
can “dream up” that cost little more 
than time and effort, and both time 
and effort are well spent in this 
sphere. In fact, if you must econ- 


omize, it’s fun to see how much you 
can evolve from little. 

As an example, after waiting six 
months for a requisitioned bulletin 
board, this writer became impatient 
and stopped where several houses 
were being constructed. When the 
contractor heard her plight, he dug 
around in a mass of discarded mate- 
rial and produced a good-sized piece 
of wallboard which had a flaw in it. 
The carpenter stole five minutes from 
the job and trimmed it neatly—then 
produced eyescrews with which to 
hang it—and both seemed pleased to 
contribute their time. There was the 
bulletin board, neat and usable, with- 
out charge. 





Don’t ask for things you can get 
or do yourself. But do ask for assist- 
ance when the occasion calls for it. 
People like to help and each person 
who contributes an idea, or time, or 
material, builds a lasting interest in 
your department. 

There are many ways a business 
department can “extra-cur- 
ricular” activities as part of the daily 
work. If your students belong to any 
community clubs such as the Scouts, 
the Y.W.C.A. or Y.M.C.A., or the 
4-H clubs, or the Junior Red Cross, 
the whole class can help. If a student 
has a project for any one of these it 
can be used in English, economics, 
typewriting, any of the social studies, 
whatever lies in your curriculum. 
The presentation of the material de- 
velops poise in the student involved 
and makes study a live thing to the 
others. 


use 


Work for other departments serves 
a two-fold purpose. It builds inter- 
departmental good will which is vital 
to you personally, and it provides 
practical experience for your stu- 
dents. But guard against one thing: 
don’t exploit your students. Make 
sure that this work is educationally 
progressive and that because a stu- 
dent does one thing well he isn’t 
always called upon to do that par- 
ticular thing at the expense of learn- 
ing new procedures. 

One little device, which 
nothing, is the slip from the weekly 
grocery shopping. (If you board, 
ask your landlady to save it for you.) 
Use it for dictation for tabular work 


costs 
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in the typewriting class. Use it in 
the arithmetic class. Most important, 
use it as a springboard for class dis- 
cussions regarding budgets. 

If there is no school newspaper, 
try to start a little monthly, or bi- 
monthly paper. If you can get the 
co-operation of the entire faculty, 
that’s fine. The English department 
invariably co-operates. Be sure that 
this paper is student controlled. Make 
certain that it is composed by and 
for the students. Better a small non- 
evolved by the 
than an impressive one 
which is teacher-made. Certainly 
there must be one teacher to assist 
when help is asked. Logically you 
are that teacher. But if you are, re- 
member that as Administrator- 
Supervisor-Teacher you have plenty 
to do and let the students run the 
paper! 

These are but indications of de- 
vices you can evolve. Once started, 
you'll think of dozens pertinent to 
own situation. 


professional issue, 
students, 


your 

Fourth—Manage time for rem- 
edial work. Where and how you'll 
find the time will prove a recurring 
problem. But if you hope to have a 
loyal group of students, you must 
plan to help each individually when 
he has difficulty. Often a few minutes 
spent when trouble is first spotted 
will save hours at a later date and 
will repay you in the self-respect the 
student gains when he finds he isn’t 
“dumb”. You may feel hurried—and 
harried—but don’t show it. Take the 
time and help him pleasantly and 
with apparent enthusiasm. 


Administrator-Supervisor-Teacher 


Now that many of the preliminary 
details are taken care of, sit down, 
draw a long breath, and formulate a 
firm philosophy for yourself as a 
one-teacher department. It might be 
well to write it down—for certainly 
many days are coming when you will 
need to take a long steady look at it. 

First—Never lose your sense of 
values. Remember all departments 
are important. Try always to co-oper- 
ate with your superiors and the other 
faculty members. Try to maintain a 
fine balance between what you do and 
how you do it. 
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Second—Be decisive but consult 
with others. Ask for their ideas and 
opinions. This is psychologically 
sound and usually educational. It will 
amaze you how often their “slants” 
can be converted into use. 

Third—Remember the over-all pic- 
ture. The school exists for the 
student. If the business department 
doesn’t satisfy his needs then the 
department is a failure. 

Fourth—Budget your time. De- 
termine not to become so sunk in 
details that you lose your viewpoint 
as teacher or administrator. 

Fifth—Leave cynicism to others. 
Know full well that financial returns 
won't cover the many hours of plan- 


ning, teaching, conferences, etc. Plan 


to accept the many intangible re- 
munerations in lieu of larger salary. 
Sixth—Keep up to date. 


ship in professional organizations is 


Member- 


Active membership in com- 
organizations is desirable. 
They prevent one from becoming 
“narrow” in her thinking. Subscribe 
to and read professional magazines. 
Evaluate the thoughts and sugges- 
tions of the recognized leaders and 
what is within your own 
philosophy as applicable to your 
specific situation. At first glance your 
job may seem so overwhelming that 
any idea of research seems ludicrous. 
Stop a bit. Perhaps this first-hand 
study of your particular job may be 
a golden opportunity for research. 
There are as many “little” areas 
which need research in business edu- 
cation as there are larger ones. 
Seventh—Don’t be stodgy. Re- 
member flexibility, adaptability, and 
suitability must determine the path 
taken by your department and by you 
in the role of administrator-super- 
visor-teacher. Remember “financial 
limitations determine to a large ex- 
tent the scope of an educational pro- 


essential. 
munity 


adapt 


gram.* 


: 3ut also remember _ that 
“actions speak louder than words, It 
is useless to advocate a principle and 
make no attempt to put it into prac. 
tice. ‘Faith by itself, if it has no good 
deeds to show, is dead’.’’* 
Eighth—Hang on to that sense of 
humor. “A constructive attitude 
should be maintained when plans do 
not work out. It does not improve the 
situation to feel sorry for oneself.” 
Remember that sense of humor when 
the administrator in you boils you 
out as supervisor and as teacher you 
talk back to both. Your 
humor will save many an involved 
and may save own 


sense of 
situation your 
sanity ! 

Ninth—Make haste There 
is a time for daring and_ boldness, 
“No change can take place painlessly, 
There is a price to pay for every bit 
of progress.’® But you will find that 
generally you must introduce innova- 
tions by the “insinuation” method. 

Tenth—Evaluate criticism. If it is 


slowly. 
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warranted, accept and act on it. Iff 


ignore it as tactfully as 
You can be certain there 
will be criticism. Perhaps you can 
condition yourself by  disdaining 
Hubbard’s advice who said: 


it isn’t, 
possible. 


To Escape Criticism: 
Do Nothing. 
Say Nothing. 
Be Nothing. 


Conclusion 

To you, in your new job as one- 
teacher business education depart- 
ment, this writer would ignore Hub- 
bard’s negative thinking and _ offer 
this bit of homely philosophy by 
William Allen White: “I am _ not 
afraid of tomorrow, for I have seen 
yesterday, and I love today.” 


2Tomax, Paul S., et al, “Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education, ” op. cit. p. 3 

4 Fisk, McKee, et al, ‘National Business Edu 
cation Outlook, ” Ninth Yearbook, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, Somerville, N. Ju 
1943, p. 9. 
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second year 
transcription memorable for students 
of my class, started with some ran- 
dom remarks of students during the 
short refreshment period that pre- 
ceded their stenography class each 
day. 

One of the students 
that she had just received an engage- 
ment ring. Another pointed out that 
crucial events always taking 
place in the lives of the members of 
Engagements, forthcom- 
getting and losing 
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DICTATION BY STUDENTS TO STUDENTS 


Sandry 


Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


could no longer be the informal ex- 
change of notes. At first it was sug- 
gested that everyone write her article 
in shorthand. this pre- 
sented a dilemma because, although 
students write beautiful Pit- 


However, 


many 

man notes, others’ notes are unfortu- 
nately decipherable only by them- 
selves. Moreover, it was necessary 


to have at least thirty copies for each 
of the members of the class. Even 
the students who write clear, legible 
shorthand might become somewhat 
fatigued by the time they had copied 
the last draft. 
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A class project welds a class together as few other activities do. When a 
project develops spontaneously within the class itself, it is likely to be even more 
successful than when it is superimposed by the teacher or the administration. 

This article illustrates how such a project originated and was carried through 
by the members of a shorthand class. It was the dessert of the course; neither 
the students nor the teacher will forget the experience. 
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M This i caiehiana one girl to say that 
Wythe class ought to keep a diary of 
Ay these happenings. Another, I hope 
nin jest, said that the diary ought to 
ye kept in shorthand, so that “no 
4Yyone else could read it.’ 

As so many incidents seem world- 
Wishaking to a high school girl, the 
Ni diaries became filled with the minute- 
iy ness of detail that would do credit to 
¥ aSamuel Pepys. It became apparent 
A iat the girls found their shorthand 
MY diaries of interest to each other, as 
Mey often exchanged notes. It was 
then that the time seemed ripe to sug- 
Wy gest that all the members of the class 
y¥ pool their experiences into one diary 
¥ Or magazine, devoted to topics of mu- 


MM tual school interest. 





























Method of Circulation of the Magazine 







The girls were receptive to the idea 
Hof a class magazine, but wondered 
m "ow they would be able to read each 
@ ther’s contributions. As the class 
Ms composed of thirty girls, there 
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In considering the use of stencils, 
there arose such problems as obtain- 
ing the proper stylus for Pitman 
shorthand, arranging for use of the 
illuminated drawing board, and hav- 
ing several members of the class ex- 
cused from other duties to run off 
the stencils. Although it was con- 
ceded that mimeographing might re- 
sult in a more uniform kind of short- 
hand production, this method did not 
arouse much enthusiasm because 
some members of the class foresaw 
difficulties in producing the proper 
shading of Pitman notes on stencils. 

Then a student asked why it might 
not be a good idea to have each mem- 
ber read her particular contribution, 
while the other students wrote it in 
shorthand. This suggestion proved 
acceptable to the class, provided that 
the girls did not dictate too rapidly. 

Since thirty contributions were to 
be dictated, a considerable amount of 
time was to be taken out of the short- 
hand class. It was decided to use the 
time during the last two weeks of the 
course, after the final examinations 
were completed. 








Value of a Magazine Project in 
Transcription 


This discussion of and 
means occurred during the refresh- 
ment period, before the regular short- 
hand class began. When the stu- 
dents voted to use the regular class 
time at the end of the term for dic- 
tation of their articles, it was neces- 
sary to consider whether such a de- 
parture from regular class procedure 


ways 


was justified. 
The dictation by 
a good 


members of the 
class seemed [t 
would give the teacher an opportunity 
to walk around the room, observing 
the dictation-taking habits of the stu- 
dents. She could make up a list of 
suggestions for improvement in pos- 
of notebooks, 


device. 


ture, arrangement 
method of holding pens or pencils, 
how many words to keep behind the 
dictator, and how to deal with un- 
familiar words in shorthand. 

It is generally accepted that skill 
in transcription consists of the fu- 
sion of shorthand, typewriting and 
Transcription authorities 
generally agree that the reason for 
students’ difficulties is not so much 
weakness in shorthand theory or type- 
writing, but a deficiency in English 
background, including the ability to 
spell, to punctuate, and to put words 
together acceptably. 

Possibly the most valuable feature 
of the project was the opportunity 
it would give each student to com- 
pose at least one paragraph, that was 
so well organized, that it could be 
dictated to the other members of the 
class. The girls knew that the value 
of their contribution would be 
judged, not merely by the teacher, 
but by their own classmates, who are 
often more severe critics. 


English. 


Method of Presenting the Material 

As there were thirty articles to be 
dictated, it was decided to have at 
least five read each day, on the as- 
sumption that the average article 
would take about six minutes to dic- 
tate. 

Each girl examined her article, 
prior to dictating it, and selected the 
words that might prove difficult for 
the class to write in shorthand. 
These words were placed on the 
blackboard as a preview, prior to the 
dictation. 
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Since the girls were not familiar 
with the use of a stop-watch, they 
dictated at conversational rates of 
speed, occasionally slowing down if 
they noticed that the class was hav- 
ing difficulty in keeping up with 
them. 

After each girl read her article, 
she waited to see if there were any 
questions about shorthand outlines or 
about her ideas. However there was 
a limit of five minutes for the dis- 
cussion to avoid infringing on the 
next person’s time. 

Since the transcription period fol- 
lowed the shorthand dictation period 
each day, the girls transcribed the 
articles which had been dictated by 
their fellow students the preceding 
period. This provided each student 
with a typewritten as well as a 
stenographic copy of the magazine. 
The master copy, to be kept in the 
office of the chairman of the secre- 
tarial studies department, was bound 
carefully, and a picture on the out- 
side cover was drawn by the class 
“artist.” 


Content of Articles Written by Students 


The students found numerous in- 
cidents in the life of the school and 
its environs about which to grow 
lyrical. For example, various con- 
tests held during the term, provided 
material for description. Hence, the 
student who won second prize in 
the monthly Pitman Journal contest, 
described her experiences. Another 
discussed the perils which might 
stand in the way of the achievement 
of the eighty-word a minute certifi- 
cate. 

One student credited the contest 
held by a nationally-known pen man- 
ufacturer as being the incentive for 
her changeover from pencil to pen 
in taking dictation. 

Then there was the “movie queen” 
who was chosen by the International 
Business Machines Corporation to 
participate in the movie made by the 
company, featuring the use of their 
machines by school girls. This stu- 
dent later had the pleasure of watch- 
ing herself on the screen when the 
movie was shown in the school audi- 
Sorium. 

Another student described her 
thrill not only at winning a prize in 
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the annual vocational school Chamber 
of Commerce Essay Contest, but in 
being presented the award in New 
York City’s historic City Hall by im- 
portant officials of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The “actresses” who participated 
in the auditorium productions of the 
dramatic class wrote about the vari- 
ous problems associated with produc- 
ing a play, such as make-up, scenery, 
and time for rehearsals. 

The trip which was made by the 
school to Central Park at the time of 
the MacArthur parade produced an 
incident which was the subject of an- 


, 


other girl’s essay. 

The construction of the 
Chrysler Building on Forty-Second 
Street, almost opposite the windows 
of our dictation class, produced a 
serio-comic plaint about the trials and 
tribulations of trying to take dicta- 
tion to the tune of riveting. 

Since many of the students hold 
part-time jobs after school, there 
were several descriptions of experi- 
ences on the job. One girl wrote a 
witty tale of woe about her failure 
to get a position because of such mis- 
takes as faulty grooming and the ac- 
companiment of a girl friend when- 
ever she applied for a job. It is pos- 
sible her mistakes will prevent others 
from making similar ones. 

Several of the girls who work dis- 
played worldly wisdom in their analy- 
sis of the character of people with 
whom they work. One girl labeled 
her fellow workers as types, noting 
the characteristics of each. Another 
girl, who holds a part-time position 
as salesgirl, contributed an analysis 
on the vagaries of human beings in 
the role of “customer.” 

There were a few contributions 
devoted to the influences on students 
of activities outside of school such as 
television versus movies, music and 
dancing clubs, and future vocational 
and educational plans. 

The exhibition of the paintings of 
our principal, Alexander S. Massell, 
inspired one student to discuss the 
influence of art in enriching leisure 
time pursuits. 


new 


Evaluation of Project 


Although there were occasional 
references to the topics that the girls 


were choosing, no time was taken 
from the regular stenography and 
transcription class until the iast two 
weeks of the term. 

The class enjoyed these final 
weeks not only because there was a 
change in their regular activity, but 
because they were conscious of the 
values which their participation en- 
tailed. 

After the last article had been dic- 
tated and transcribed, the students 
were asked to list what they consid- 
ered had been gained from this proj- 
ect. Their list included: 

1. The change in taking dictation 
from the different voices of the stu- 
dents, rather than from the teacher 
alone, was a valuable experience. 

2. It was interesting to take dic- 
tation at the irregular rates at which 
the students read, as a change from 
the timed dictation of the teacher. 

3. Being in the position of the one 
who was giving the dictation rather 
than the one who was taking dicta- 
tion gave an insight into the dictator's 
problems. Students more 
conscious of the importance of speak- 


became 


ing clearly and distinctly. 

4. Many new words were added 
to the shorthand vocabulary of the 
students. Some of the words were 
learned by the students when they 
prepared their own articles and 
looked in the dictionary for un- 
familiar words. Others were learned 
when students put previews of diff- 
cult words on the blackboard before 
they dictated the articles. 

5. Meanings of unfamiliar words 
were discussed, thereby improving 
each girl’s vocabulary. At the same 
time, new words were added to the 
spelling lists of the students. 

6. There was practice in taking 
dictation of material other than busi- 
ness letters. The content of many 
of the articles added enrichment to 
the students’ background. 

7. Students reported that they felt 
“forced to think and observe.” Since 
they were aware that a written contri 
bution would be expected of them 
before the end of the term, they wer 
constantly on the look-out for mate- 
rial they could discuss. 

(Concluded on page 211) 
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DRESS UP BUSINESS LAW 


Saul Wolpert 


Eastern District High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


This is the second article of a series devoted to materials for use in teaching 


k hk 





law. In the first dramatization in this issue, a case showing a d's resp 
sibility for his wife's debt is presented. The second deals with the law of infancy. 
Other devices for enlivening the teaching of law will be welcome. The mate- 
riais so far presented to the Journal for publication have come from New York 
City. There must be others which have been developed in other parts of the 


country. Will you send them in? 


To the Teacher—Cast of characters 

includes a moderator, a judge, a 

clerk, an attorney, and a defendant. 

MopERATOR: Some weeks ago, a wo- 
man purchased an expensive fur 
coat at G. J. Ox Fur Company lo- 
cated on Sixth Avenue. She took 
the coat and casually told the sales- 
man, ‘Send the bill to my hus- 
band.” The husband refused to 
pay for the coat (you know how 
husbands are) and was sued by 
G. J. Ox, Sixth Avenue. 

The case was opened, but due to 
the sudden illness of the defend- 
ant’s wife when she was about to 
take the stand, the judge adjourned 
it until today. 

Jupce: Next case. 

CLerK: Adjourned matter of G. J. 
Ox-6th Avenue versus J. Rich- 
man Tightwad. 

Jupce: (LOOKING OVER PAPERS) Oh 
yes, that fur coat business. Where 
were we? 

AtrrornEY: If it pleases the Court, 
may I as plaintiff's counsel ask 
the defendant a few questions 
which I think will settle the whole 
affair ? 

Jupce: You may. 

AtTtorNEY: Your name, please? 

DEFENDANT: J. Richman Tightwad. 

ATTORNEY: Your occupation, Mr. 
Tightwad. 

DrFENDANT: I am the president of 
the Uptown National Bank. 

AtrTorRNEY: You have just heard your 
wife testify that she selected and 
took home with her a mink coat 
valued at $2500. Did you get a 


bill for this coat? 

DEFENDANT: Yes. 

ATTORNEY: Why didn’t you pay the 
bill? You have plenty of money, 
haven’t you? 

DEFENDANT: Judge, I can afford to 
buy her twenty mink coats if I 

3ut I told her not to buy 
She has a good cloth 


want to. 

a fur coat. 
coat now. 
ATTORNEY: But she has no fur coat? 

DEFENDANT: No. 

ATrorNeEyY: All her friends who visit 
your luxurious home wear ex- 
pensive fur coats, don’t they? 

DEFENDANT: Yes. But what has that 
got to do with me? 

ATTORNEY: That is all. 

Jupce: Judgment for the plaintiff. 

DEFENDANT: But, your honor — —? 

Jupce: The law is very definite. A 
husband is liable for 
purchased by his wife for herself 
and her dependent children. 


necessities 


DEFENDANT: But your honor, is a 
fur coat a necessity? 

Jupce: If you were a poor man it 
would not be a necessity, and you 
could return the coat and not pay 
for it. But we must also take into 
consideration the fact that, as your 
wife has testified, she always wore 
expensive fur coats before she mar- 
ried you. And you yourself have 
testified that you are a very wealthy 
man, and that all her friends wear 
expensive furs. Therefore, since 
you can afford to do so, you must 
support your wife in the manner in 
which she is accustomed to live. 
You must pay for the coat. 





To the Teacher)—The second skit 
requires a cast as follows: a moder- 
ator, a lawyer, Mary, and a judge. 
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MoperaTor: This skit is about in- 
fants. I don’t mean your baby 
brother who sits in his high chair, 


throws dishes of cereal on the floo~ 
and cries for his mother. An in- 
fant, in the eyes of the law, is any 
person who is not yet twenty-one 
years of age. While we pupils 
think we are quite grown up, every 
pupil at Eastern District High 
School is an infant in the eyes of 
the law. 

A high-school pupil actually had 
the experience which we now are 
going to act out. Mary left school 
in April, the middle of her eighth 
term. She regretted having left 
school and had the good sense to 
return in September. She was en- 
rolled in the 
again and had the same law teach- 
er. She told the class of this per- 
She was given a 
summons and appeared in court. 
She didn’t hire a lawyer. She was 
being sued for $25. This is what 
happened in the courtroom. The 
for the dealer is 


business law class 


sonal experience. 


lawyer radio 
questioning Mary. 

Lawyer: And how much did you 
agree to pay for the radio? 

Mary: Thirty dollars. 

Lawyer: And how much did you 
pay? 

Mary: I paid $5 down and then | 
was supposed to pay $5.00 a month 
till I paid the balance of $25. 

LawyYeER: Well, why didn’t you pay 
the $5 a month? 

Mary: The radio didn’t play after 
two weeks. I asked the man to 
fix it but he wouldn’t do it. So I 
left the radio in his store and said, 
“You can keep your radio and the 
$5 I paid you. But I won’t pay 
you another cent. Now he’s su- 
ing me for $25.” 

Lawyer: But the radio played when 
you bought it, didn’t it? 

Mary: Yes. 

Lawyer: Before you bought the ra- 
dio, did the dealer guarantee that 
it would play for any length of 
time? 

Mary: No. we didn’t say anything 
about a guarantee. I just bought 
the radio. 

Lawyer: My client, the radio dealer, 
didn’t promise to make any re- 
pairs free of charge, did he? 

Mary: No. I just bought the radio 
for $30 and I paid him $5. 
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Lawyer: Your honor! I think this 
case is quite clear. This lady en- 
tered into a contract and she must 
keep her agreement. She admits 
that there was no guarantee that 
the radio would be kept in repair 
after she bought it. I respectfully 
ask you for judgment for my cli- 
ent. 

Jupce: (To Lawyer) You are quite 
right. 

Jupce: (To Mary) Young lady, you 
will have to pay the $25. You 
must learn that when you make a 
contract, you must keep your part 
of it. That’s what the courts are 
for. 

Mary: Well, I’m not going to pay. 

JupceE: Just a minute, miss — — 

Mary: (INTERRUPTING JUDGE) An 
infant is not liable on any contract 
except for necessities. Well, I’m 
an infant and I’m not liable. 

Jupce: Wait a minute! How old are 
you? 

Mary: I'll be eighteen next month. 

JupGe: You look much older. 

Mary: But I’m not eighteen yet. 

Jupce: Where did you learn about 
the laws of infancy? 

Mary: In my class in business law 
at high school. 

JupcEe: Well! Well! Case dismissed. 

Moperator: Yes, we too learned 
about infancy this term. Mary 
was right when she said that an in- 
fant is not liable on a contract un- 
less the contract is for necessities. 
If Mary owed $25 for food, or for 
clothing, or for a medical or dental 
bill, or for room rent in a hotel, or 
for tuition fees at a school, she 
would have to pay the $25. These 
things are known in law as neces- 
sities and even an infant, anyone 
under twenty-one years of age, 
would have to pay. 

But a radio is not a necessity and 
so Mary was not legally bound to 
her contract. If Mary were 
twenty-one years old when she 
bought the radio, would she have 
had to pay the $25? She certainly 
would ! 

Our teachers emphasize these 
points in law, not because they 
want us to take advantage of this 
law which protects infants when 
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they deal with adults, but because 
when we ourselves become adults 
and are engaged in business, we 
must realize that we must be care- 


ful in dealing with infants because 
the law says that you canno: hold 
an infant to a contract unless the 
contract is for necessities. 
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This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 12 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 57-space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; “3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 

Line 
1—57% 
2—3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 
2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3% 
3—2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 
4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2% 
4—2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2% 

5—3%, 7sp, 4%, 7sp, 4%, 7sp, 4%, Tsp, 4%, 7sp, 3% 

6—4%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 6%, S5sp, 6%, S5sp, 4% 

7—5%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 5% 

8—6%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 6% 
9—57% 
10—3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, 31sp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3% 
11—2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 31sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2% 
12—2%, Isp, 2%, 6sp, 5%, Isp, 5%, bsp, 2%, Isp, 2% 
13—3%, 7sp, 3%, 5sp, 7%, 7sp, 7%, 5sp, 3%, 7sp, 3% 
14—4%, 5sp, 4%, 4sp, 9%, 5sp, 9%, 4sp, 4%, 5sp, 4% 
15—5%, 3sp, 5%, 4sp, 10%, 3sp, 10%, 4sp, 5%, 3sp, 5% 
16—6%, Isp, 6%, 4sp, 11%, Isp, 11%, 4sp, 6%, Isp, 6% 
17—13%, 4sp, 23%, 4sp, 13% 
18—3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, 4sp, 23%, 4sp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3% 
19—2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 23%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2% 
20—2%, Isp, 2%, 5sp, 21%, 5sp, 2%, Isp, 2% 
21—3%, 7sp, 3%, 6sp, 19%, 6sp, 3%, 7sp, 3% 
22—4%, 5sp, 4%, 7sp, 17%, 7sp, 4%, 5sp, 4% 
23—5%, 3sp, 5%, 8sp, 15%, 8sp, 5%, 3sp, 5% 
24—6%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 13%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 6% 
25—13%, 10sp, 11%, 10sp, 13% 
26—3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, I1sp, 9%, I1sp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3% 
27—2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 12sp, 7%, 12sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2% 
28—2%, Isp, 2%, 13sp, 5%, 13sp, 2%, Isp, 2% 
29—3%, 7sp, 3%, 14sp, 3%, 14sp, 3%, 7sp, 3% 
30—4%, 5sp, 4%, 15sp, 1%, 15sp, 4%, 5sp, 4% 
31—5%, 3sp, 5%, 31sp, 5%, 3sp, 5% 
32—6%, Isp, 6%, 31sp, 6%, Isp, 6% 
33—57% 
34—3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, Z2sp, 3%, Z2sp, 4%, 
2sp, 3%, 2sp, 3% 
35—2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%: 
4sp, 1%, 4sp, 2% 
36—2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2% 
37—3%, 7sp, 4%, 7sp, 4%, 7sp, 4%, 7sp, 4%, 7sp, 3% 
38—4%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 6%, 5sp, 4% 
39—5%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 5% 
40—6%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 6% 
41—57% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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[CONSUMER EDUCATION BASED 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sider 


Hi: area of merchandise informa- 
tion is a vast one. When we con- 


the four hundred thousand 


| items of merchandise available at a 


large department store, we as teach- 


'ers may readily ask the question, 


“How can pupils possibly learn about 


| all these products ?” 


| be included in 


| 


If it is impossible to teach every- 
thing about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of items, what information can 
the merchandising 
course, and how should it be pre- 


sented? These two vital questions 


confront every teacher of merchan- 


| 





dising today. 


Course Content 
What shall we include in the basic 
A vast field 


merchandising course ? 


of subject matter is at the disposal 
of the teacher, who is faced with the 


ON EXPERIENCE 


Arnold Scolnick 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


a position to make the decision as 
to the desirable scope of the course. 

Teachers of experience will agrée 
that even the best. course outline will 
not realize the objectives of instruc- 
tion if the materials are not presented 
effectively. The question then arises, 
How shall we effectively present the 
which we 


merchandise information 


have selected for our pupils ¢ 
Method of Teaching 
This question can be answered by 
applying a basic merchandising prin- 
ciple, which is: make the instruction 





"Extensive use of samples of merchandise, photographs... 


| 

| dilemma of choosing units of work 
| to include, and of deciding upon the 
intensity of treatment for each. 

As a general guide to subject mat- 
ter selection from the vast reservoir 
of merchandise information, we can 
accept the proposition that only those 
units which best serve the pupils’ 
life adjustment needs, and which ap- 
peal to their interests should be in- 
cluded. Since no two communities 
are alike, the individual teacher who 
has direct and intimate knowledge of 
his pupils’ needs and interests is in 
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one of showing rather than telling, 
and of handling rather than listening 
to descriptions of merchandise. Ex- 
tensive use of samples of merchan- 
dise, photographs, motion pictures, 
field trips, and other visual training 
devices can be employed to implement 
the above principle. To assure de- 
sired results, these aids should be 
carefully chosen and integrated into 
the course. By the use of such 
teaching techniques, pupils’ interest 
in the subject is aroused. 

The use of the laboratory period 


as a means of arousing the interest 
of the pupils should not be over- 
looked. Experiments and demon- 
strations can be of the inductive or 
the deductive type. The inductive 
method of laboratory work can be 
used in the presentation of new ma- 
terials, while the deductive technique 
is desirable for the review and ap- 
plication phases of units learned. The 
experiments are simple and _ easily 
performed by the pupils. 

Once pupil interest in the subject 
has been aroused, how shall we sus- 
tain it? Failure to find a solution to 
this problem may lead to needless 
disciplinary problems. One method 
of coping with this situation is to ap- 
point committees to do research work 
on each unit to be taken-up, and then 
have them report their findings to the 
class. The reports would no doubt 
include demonstrations. 

We must give recognition to the 
basic principle that most pupils will 
have more occasion to come into con- 
tact with life experiences calling for 
consumer knowledge than they will 
with producer or vocational demands. 
To help the pupils prepare now for 
life needs, we must therefore place 
the emphasis on the consumer aspects 
of the merchandise information we 
plan to teach.| Highly technical man- 
ufacturing processes can readily be 
eliminated from the course without 
any loss to the pupils. Terms which 
frequently appear in advertisements 
and on labels should be 
Time saved through the elimination 
of technical manufacturing processes 
can be applied toward teaching proper 
care of merchandise. | Thus the 
school will be preparing the pupil for 
life experiences with the maximum 
of learning in the minimum amount 
of time. 


stressed. 


Use Pupil Experience 

A limited number of pupils may 
have had vocational experience with 
some types of merchandise. The 
rich background of these pupils can 
be utilized by the resourceful teacher 
in special projects which will help 
them grow further in their knowledge 
and understanding, and which will 
give them an opportunity to share 


their rich background with their 
classmates. Even the doubting 
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Thomases in the class accept the value 
of work being taken-up when they 
hear a classmate relate an experience 
bearing on the unit being studied. 

Our experienced students might 
head committees working on topics 
with which they are well acquainted, 
and thus the entire class will benefit 
from their experience. They might 
be given advanced work and special 
assignments, while the rest of the 
class is learning the more elementary 
phases of the work. In this way, 
their knowledge of the subject will 
and their interest in 
addition, 


be broadened, 
the work sustained. In 
some of these pupils are afforded op- 
portunities for recognition and lead- 
ership, which help in their person- 
ality development. 

Because many of the pupils pro- 
grammed for merchandising are of 
the slow-learner group, the work 
must be practical in its nature with 
the world as its laboratory rather 
than the textbook as its source. The 
practical nature of the work must be 
emphasized at every opportune mo- 
ment, else the pupils will lose inter- 
est. They should be encouraged fre- 
quently to bring to class actual ma- 
terials, newspaper clippings, and ads 
related to the merchandise being dis- 
cussed. This will help to make ap- 
parent to the pupils that they do come 
into contact with situations calling for 
authentic information on merchandise 
every single day of their lives. Not 
to be overlooked is the possibility 
that the merchandise knowledge 
learned in class may mean dollars and 
cents in their pockets, if not at pres- 
ent then surely at some future time. 
Everyone, including pupils, is inter- 
ested in learning how to save money. 

Their experiences as well as those 
of their friends and family can be 
elicited from the pupils as an indica- 
tion of the degree to which this mer- 
chandise information is used by 
many people. The more thoroughly 
they realize it, the more advantage- 
ously they can apply it. 

The teacher can also enrich the 
course by relating relevant business 
experiences of his own. Such stories 
will make the content of the course 
more fertile, and arouse the pupils’ 
interest to a marked degree. At all 
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events, the teacher should guard 
against the danger of slanting the 
entire term’s work toward his own 
experiences with one particular type 
of merchandise or industry. 


A Sample Unit 

The following is ample source ma- 
terial on gold jewelry from which 
a teacher, who knows his pupils and 
their needs, can make a selection 
which will meet the demands of the 
classroom situation. A word of cau- 
tion is in order: no teacher can rea- 
sonably expect to encompass all of 
these materials in the framework of 
but one forty-minute lesson. 
Topic 
Gold Jewelry 
Aim 
To acquire consumer information 
that will help us to buy gold jewelry 
intelligently. 
Motivation 
1) Several ads that were brought to 
class (as part of pupils’ homework 
assignment) are read to the class. 
2) Key words appearing in the ads 
are placed on the blackboard. 

a) 14 Karat 

b) gold filled 

c) rolled gold plated 

d) gold plated 
3) Trade terms inscribed in the pu- 
pils’ gold jewelry are placed on the 
blackboard. 

a) 14K. 

b) GF 

cpa te ©. 

d) G.P 
4) Questioning by the teacher to de- 
termine the extent to which these 
terms are understood by the pupils. 
Development 
1) Why do we use gold for jewelry? 
2) How is it used commercially ? 
3) What kind of gold do we use for 
jewelry? 
4) What do we mean by solid gold? 
5) Define alloy. (Learned in previ- 
ous lesson. ) 
6) Define karat. (Contrast with carat 
learned in Precious Stones unit.) 
7) What does 12 K gold mean? 
8) What does 1/20 12K gold filled 


mean? 


9) What does 1/40 12K rollec gold 
plated mean? 
10) What does the term gold = lated 


mean ? 

11) What is gold leaf? 

12) How can we as consumers be 
certain that the inscription i: the 
jewelry is true? 


Summary 

1) Distinguish between solid old 
and 14 K gold. 

2) Distinguish between 1/10 i0K 
G.F. and 1/30 14K R.G.P. 

3) Compare gold plated and gold 


leaf. 
4) In what way(s) will a know- 
ledge and understanding of these 
terms help you as a consumer ? 
A pplication 
You have a choice of buying one 
of the following graduation rings: 
a) 10K gold ring 
b) 1/10 14K gold filled ring 
c) 1/40 10K rolled gold plated 
ring. 
Which 


why? 


one would you buy and 


Homework Assignment 

1) Bring to class three newspaper 
ads on gold jewelry. 

2) Underscore the technical terms 
appearing in the ads. 

3) Explain the technical terms un- 
derscored. 
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CPS 


Irene Place 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AND THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 





What is the Ci?S? What is the National Secretaries Association? 

These and other questions are answered in this article on the professional 
secretary. How teachers of business education fit into the program is clearly 
indicated; we do have a responsibility. 





AVE you heard about the “CPS” 

program for secretaries and won- 
dered what it was all about? The 
following gives you a brief history 
of its development and should be of 
interest to teachers of office training. 

The Certified Professional Secre- 
tary is a certificate that is to be issued 
for the first time in 1952 by the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries to 
those who have passed all six areas 
of a twelve-hour examination, de- 
veloped and administered by the In- 
stitute. The Institute is an achieve- 
ment of the National Secretaries As- 
sociation. 


Organized in 1942, the National 
Secretaries Association currently has 
chapters in 270 cities throughout the 
country, with a total membership of 
about ten thousand. It is a non- 
profit, non-union, non-political, and 
non-sectarian association incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Mis- 
souri. The ten thousand secretaries 
who are affiliated in this Association 
are united to promote the educational, 
professional, and social standards of 
their job classification in business 
and industry. Membership is invi- 
tational ; thereby selective. It is fur- 
ther selective in that each initiate is 
sponsored by a member, and her 
work station is checked to make sure 
that she is really engaged in secretar- 
ial work. 

The 1951-52 officers of NSA are: 
President—Mrs. Mary H. Barrett, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; northeast- 
ern vice-president—Mrs. Lilyan Mil- 
ler, Akron, Ohio; northwestern vice- 
president—Mrs. Ann Dodge, Olym- 
pia, Washington; southeastern vice- 
president—Miss Margarette Bibb, 
Memphis, Tennessee; southwestern 
vice-president—Mrs. Shella Sharpe, 
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Wichita Falls, Texas; secretary— 
Miss Dolores M. Lang, Buffalo, 
New York; treasurer—Miss Helen 
J. Boyle, Kansas City, Kansas; past 
president — Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, 
Denver 17, Colorado. 

The national headquarters of the 
organization are at 25 East 12th 
Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. Miss 
Florence Crawford is the executive 
secretary and maintains this office. 
Write to her for brochures about 
NSA or CPS. 

Since its inception, a major goal 
of this Association has been the de- 





velopment of an educational program 
that would— 

1. Identify somehow the personnel 
that is qualified to perform secretarial 
work at a high level. 

2. Establish higher educational stand- 
ards for secretaries, thereby charting 
the way toward a more suitable prep- 
aration for opportunities that exist 
today, especially for those desirous 
of achieving top-level secretarial po- 
sitions. 

3. Upgrade secretarial personnel in 
the eyes of management throughout 
the country. 

4. Define more clearly the status of 
secretarial work in the business struc- 
ture and establish a differentiation be- 
tween stenographic and _ secretarial 
work similar to the one recognized 
between bookkeeping and accounting. 
5. Cause schools and colleges that 
train top-level secretaries to recog- 


nize the need in their programs for 
a broad core of knowledge about gen- 
eral business administration and 
management. 

After several false starts, a plan 
for enlisting the aid of management 
and education in developing such an 
educational program was presented to 
the Board of Directors of NSA at the 
1950 convention in Boston by Dean 
Clifford C. James of the University 
of Baltimore. The Baltimore chap- 
ter of NSA had interested him in the 
project. His plan was approved and 
an Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries composed of nineteen appointed 
members was created. Appointment 
is made by the Board of Directors 
of NSA. In addition to the immedi- 
ate past and current presidents of 
NSA, who both serve in ex officio ca- 
pacities, the Institute is composed of 
six representatives from business and 
industry, six from educational insti- 
tutions that train for top level secre- 
tarial positions, and six from NSA. 
The Institute is directed by a chair- 
woman known as the “Dean.” The 
present membership is: 


Representatives from Business 

and Industry: 

Lois Corbeil, A. B. Dick Company 
Eunice Fallon, Royal Typewriter Co. 
S. L. Hooper, Remington Rand Inc. 
W. G. Turquand, Underwood Corp. 
Robert Slaughter, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 


Representatives from Education: 
Charles Hicks, Ohio State University 
Clifford James, University of Balti- 
more 

Estelle Popham, Hunter College 
Fred Tidwell, University of Wash- 
ington 

Dorothy Veon, Penn State College 
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Representatives from NSA: 

Mrs. Gladys Bauer, Santa Monica, 
California 

Dorothy Bentley, Lansing, Michigan 
Gertrude Birkman, Houston, Texas 
Mrs. Alicia Cogan, Brool.iya, N. Y. 
Mrs. Dorothy DuBay, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Minetta Miller, Denver, Colorado 
Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
is Dean of the Institute. 

The Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries was, therefore, created in July 
of 1950 and charged by the National 
Secretaries Association with the re- 
sponsibility of developing an educa- 
tional program for employed secre- 
taries, one that would somehow “‘cer- 
tify” the especially qualified ones and 
help them gain recognition in the 
world of business. To certify means 
to endorse authoritatively as being of 


a standard quality or preparation. 


This meant that one of the first prob- 
lems was to prepare an examination 
that would somehow make it possible 
to identify and endorse secretaries 
for top level positions. This is in- 
deed a bold and gigantic undertaking. 
The Institute recognized that al- 
though the task would be fraught with 
countless difficulties, a beginning 
must be made, so it plunged ahead 
according to the slogan, ‘Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained.” The fol- 
lowing gives in a summary form the 
procedure that was followed (Those 
who have prepared materials for 
even a fifteen-minute test can read 
between the lines) : 
1. Studies of secretarial duties and 
tasks were summarized. 
2. Areas for an examination were 
tentatively identified as a result of 
step No. 1. 
3. Letters explaining the nature of 
the proposed examination and_ its 
goals were sent to personnel ad- 
ministrators of fifty large organiza- 
tions. Their comments and sugges- 
tions were invited. 
4. Asa result of the above, six areas 
were finally selected for the examina- 
tion: 

a. Stenography, to include gram- 

mar, spelling, composition, and 
transcription—3 hrs. 


b. Secretarial accounting (primar- 
ily interpretative )—2 hrs. 
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c. General secretarial and office 
procedures—2 hrs. 

d. Principles of economics, man- 
agement, and general business 
administration—1 hr. 

e. Business law—1 hr. 

f. Customer and_ inter-organiza- 
tional personal relationships—3 
hrs. 

5. Specialists throughout the coun- 
try were invited to contribute ex- 
amination content. 

6. Examination content was as- 
sembled and given on a “trial” basis, 
anonymously, to about two hundred 
employed secretaries in Michigan and 
Ohio. The results were tabulated. A 
final draft was prepared. 

7. The first official examination was 
administered August 17 and 18, 1951, 
to 274 fully reviewed and approved 
candidates through the cooperation of 
fifteen educational centers. Each 
candidate paid $30 for this privilege: 
$5 at the time she made application 
and $25 when she took the examina- 
tion. 

Now, it must be obvious that this 
first certifying examination was not 
perfect. It was only the best that 
could be created at the time. And, 
it was a positive step forward. It was 
a step toward a goal that, if reached, 
may mean more recognition and job 
satisfaction for thousands of secre- 
taries. Machinery is already in mo- 
tion to evaluate the 1951 tests and 
to compile better materials for 1952. 
The examination is to be admin- 
istered annually, the next one to be 
held October 17 and 18 at centers 
that will be announced later. Avail- 
able monies are being “invested” in 
recognized procedures for studying 
tests. The services of qualified test 
persons and agencies are being em- 
ployed wherever and however pos- 
sible. In four or five years, when 
the materials have been studied and 
validated, they will probably be copy- 
righted and made available for gen- 
eral perusal. 


Who Can Take Examination? 


The following rules govern appli- 
cants for the CPS* examination : 
1. An ‘applicant must be at least 
twenty-five years of age. 





* The fact that the letters CPS are suggestive 
of the well-established CPA is coincidental. 


2. If not a high school graduate, an 
applicant must have at least seven 
years of secretarial experience. 
3. If a graduate of a high school, an 
applicant must have at least six years 
of secretarial experience. 
4. If a graduate of a business or 
junior college, the applicant must 
have at least four years of secretarial 
experience. 
5. If a college graduate, an applicant 
must have at least three years of sec- 
retarial experience. 
The applicant must 
names and addresses of present and 


submit the 


former employers so that the nature . 


of the work experience may be 
checked by the Qualifications Com- 
mittee of the Institute. The appli- 
cant does not need to be a member 
of NSA nor to be employed as a sec- 
retary at the time of the examina- 
tion. Therefore, if teachers can 
meet the above qualifications, they 
are eligible to become candidates for 


the CPS. 


Educational Implications 

As secretaries look for ways to 
study and review for the CPS, they 
naturally turn to schools and business 
teachers for help. The Institute has 
had so many letters from those who 
have been approached in this way that 
it appointed a sub-committee to han- 
dle the inquiries. Dr. Fred Tidwell 
is chairman of the committee and is 
developing a bibliography of refer- 
ences and a list of suggestions that 
may be helpful to those interested 
in studying or preparing courses for 
the examination. 

Figures for 1951 show that about 
28 per cent of the permanent labor 
force in this country is female. As 
women enjoy the benefits of higher 
education and personal emancipation 
from household chores, they seek em- 
ployment outside the home in great- 
er numbers and for longer periods of 
time. One study shows that the av- 
erage age of the women who work is 
over thirty-five ; another, that the av- 
erage number of years worked by 
secretaries is fifteen. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that more and more wo- 
men are seeking employment outside 
of their homes and for longer pe- 
riods of time, there is a desperate 
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shortage of secretaries and stenog- 
raphers today. Why? Are there 
similar shortages in other occupation- 
al areas for women? One merchant 
of a grubby little store told me the 
other day that he never has trouble 
getting a competent saleswoman, pro- 
vided he tells her he will make a 
“buyer” out of her. The key to the 
answer to our question is here. Sec- 
retarial work is losing glamour. Too 
many routine stenographic and cler- 
ical jobs are being labeled secretarial, 
thus giving the top job of this oc- 
cupational family a reputation of be- 
ing uninteresting and  deadened. 
Able young girls today shy away 
from job situations that are likely, 
year after year, to involve quantities 
of the same type of routine and 
“stenographic” work. They turn in- 
stead to newer occupational areas, 
identified by such magic titles as “air- 
model,” “buyer,” and 


plane hostess,” “ 
“personnel.” 

We who are interested in secre- 
tarial training and the status of the 
job of the secretary must meet this 
competition. We must do all we can 
to make the job of the secretary in- 
teresting, stimulating, and dynamic. 
We must give our secretarial training 
students broader backgrounds of in- 
formation about basic principles of 
office management, office systems and 
procedures, public relations, person- 
ality development, and business ad- 
ministration. We must teach them 
how to push back job horizons as 
they themselves develop capacity and 
maturity. We must help them learn 
how to make stenographic jobs really 
secretarial or “‘secutrix.” Many of 
the young girls who sit in your secre- 
tarial classes today are likely to be 
experiences in 


They 


are going to be competing in a world 


seeking long-term 


business—jobs with a future. 


of business staffed generously with 
college graduates, trained in schools 
Let us 
not sell them short. Let’s give them 
the background they need. The 
CPS, initiated by the National Sec- 


retaries Association, is a step in this 


of business administration. 


direction. 
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DICTATION BY STUDENTS TO STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 204) 


8. Several girls felt that they had 


developed a greater insight into 
people’s characters and actions as a 
result of studying their fellow-em- 
ployees and classmates. They also 


mentioned the development of a 
greater tolerance towards others, and 
appreciation of such desirable traits 
as courtesy, considerateness and a 


sense of humor. 


9. It provided an opportunity for 
some students, who had not been par- 
ticularly outstanding, to display abil- 
ities for which there was no outlet 
of 


These girls were able to 


during the regular work the 


course. 


arouse the approbation of their fel- 


lows by writing exceptionally amus- 
ing articles, or reading their articles 
with great clarity and expressiveness. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
many happy circumstances combined 
to make this project possible. The 
class had reached the level of skill 
where note-taking was so well-fixed 
that they could concentrate on the 
meaning of what they were writing 
rather than on the shorthand itself. 
Most important of all, the class was 
an unusual combination of highly in- 
telligent, enthusiastic, and articulate 
students, who were willing and 
anxious to cooperate in this project. 
Whenever there is such a combina- 


tion, success is inevitable. 











IT’S EASY TO TEACH 


full view of the whole class. 








WITH A KARLO DEMONSTRATION STAND 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATION STAND was de- 
signed to meet the demand for just the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewriting class. With it, the teacher 
can easily and conveniently demonstrate the correct techniques in 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S. W. 


; KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

§ 34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

' Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

H Send me additional information on all avail- 
§ able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
: stration Stand. 
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' 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





A CONFUSED 


There is a growing realization by 
teachers that while much progress 
has been made in the training of stu- 
dents for public accountancy, little 
progress has taken place in training 
for management accountancy. Since 
accounting as practiced today was 
invented for the purpose of supplying 
information to the management of a 
business enterprise there has resulted 
a sort of “back to original purpose” 
movement. However, the growing lit- 
erature on this subject shows much 
confusion of thought. 


Is There a New Approach? 

Some teachers believe that there 
exists a “managerial approach” which 
is to be the successor of the still 
commonly used balance-sheet ap- 
proach. But it is not clear that what 
is called the “managerial approach” 
can replace any approach used at 
present. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether there is such an approach at 
all because from the writings of its 
sponsors one would gather that what 
they have in mind is a managerial 
emphasis rather than a managerial 
ap proach. 

The emphasis on the use of ac- 
counting data in the management of 
a business, however, has been quite 
the vogue for many years. For ex- 
ample, the following was written by 
Kester, one of the leading exponents 
of the balance-sheet approach, in the 
second edition of his text some thirty 
years ago: “Accounting is ...a 
handmaiden of the executive in the 
conduct and the 
business. It is the purpose of this 
volume to develop the technique of 
the bookkeeping and _ accounting 
record and to indicate some of 
uses in the management of busi- 
ness.” 

When one speaks of an approach 
one presumably has in mind _ the 
phase of the subject to be presented 


management of 


1 Kester, Roy B. Accounting: Theory and Prac- 
tice, 2d ed., vol. 1, page 5. New York, The Ronald 
Press Co., 1922. 
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at the start. What then constitutes 
the starting-point for the managerial 
approach ? 

An answer has been given recently 
by one writer? in the following man- 
ner: ‘‘The introductory sessions in- 
troduce the students to the con- 
cept of business capital and business 
income, to the broad problems 
involved in their administration and 
measurement, and to the role of 
accounting in the administration of 
business.” He then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the acquisition and uses of 
capital, the forms of business enter- 
prise, and the various concepts of 
value. 

This is, but an 
duction to the fundamentals of busi- 
ness administration and is_ usually 
included in the college curriculum in 
courses on business administration 
which are often a prerequisite to the 
accounting course. There is little to 
be gained by transferring such sub- 
jects to the accounting classroom. 
Also, these matters have traditionally 
been mentioned briefly in accounting 
texts. They are found in chapter I 
of the first volume of Kester’s second 
edition. 

The writer quoted above continues: 
“During these sessions the student is 
given several current corporate re- 
ports to review.” He then mentions 
the basic problems which are illus- 
trated by these reports such as de- 
termination of (1) capital employed, 
(2) ability to meet obligations, and 
(3) income or loss. Then follow such 
topics as planning of operations, 
development and manufacture of 


however, intro- 


? Horn, Frederick E. ‘Managerial Emphasis in 


Elementary Accounting,” The Accounting Re- 
a ia XXVI, no. 3, July, 1951, pages 
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product, procurement, marketing, 
financing, and tax liability. -\fter 
this introduction there is an exposi- 
tion of the accounting techniques 
which, in the words of the writer, 
are “minimized but controls, respon- 
sibilities, efficiency and verification 
are maximized.” 

This does not seem very far away 
from the balance-sheet approach 
except that the technique of account- 
ing is presented in diluted form, 
There undoubtedly is greater empha- 
sis on managerial problems than 
before; but one wonders whether it 
might not be better to postpone them 
until the student has grasped the 
fundamental principles and _proced- 
ures of accounting. 


Interpretation 


The author under discussion closes 
the description of his course by 
saying: “Emphasis is on the manner 
in which accounting may be used in 
the control and direction of the 
business enterprise and of the econo- 
my.” By use of accounting data he, 
as stated earlier in the article, refers 
to “interpreting the results.” 

Now the data contained in_ the 
various accounting summaries and 
reports, particularly the income state- 
ment and the position statement, can 
be interpreted only by those who 
have a competent understanding of 
their nature. Such knowledge is 
possessed only by those who know 
how the accountants produce them. 
This is so because the data are not 
absolute but consist of a combination 
of fact and opinion compiled by 
conventional procedures. The requi- 
site knowledge can be acquired only 
by adequate training in the technique 
of the art of accounting. This must 
precede the study of 
interpretation and use 
of accounting data. Why not post- 
pone the matter of interpretation 
until the nature of the data to be 
interpreted is understood ? 


of necessity 
methods of 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 





ACTICN TAKEN AND LEGISLATION AFFECTED AS A RESULT OF RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE "HOOVER COMMISSION" ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Wiih a view to expediting and 
modernizing the operation of the 
Civil Service Commission, the Com- 
mission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the government, 
otherwise known as ‘‘The Hoover 
Commission”, made_ twenty-nine 
recommendations, These touch four 
major matters: The recruitment of 
young college trained sub-profes- 
sional personnel, the increase of top 
administrative salaries, the location 
of a personnel officer in the adminis- 
trative staff of each Department or 
Agency, to work together with the 
Commission in recruiting, examining, 
and placing desirable personnel for 
both general placement and for posi- 
tions peculiar to the particular 
agencies. 

The following legislative action or 
executive orders have affected a large 
part of the suggested modifications : 


1. Included in S. 1135, passed by the 
Senate in October 1951, is provision for a 
recruitment procedure for competitive 
Civil Service in order to insure selection 
of personnel on the basis of competition 
and merit; included in the Reorganization 
Plan No. 5, is provision to vest in the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, responsibility for administrative di- 
rection of the work. Executive order 9830, 
February 1947 directed government agency 
and department heads to appoint directors 
of personnel to their top management 
staffs and issued guides for determining 
the nature and scope of the agency per- 
sonnel programs including standards and 
manuals on specific personnel functions. 


2. Included in S. 1135 was provision for 
placing joint responsibility for recruitment 
and examining applicants upon both the 
Departments and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Appointing officers are thus to be 
given more leeway than formerly in the 
selection of personnel. The Hoover Com- 
mission recommended, in this respect par- 
ticularly, development of means to attract 
capable young persons to the government 
services. The C.S.C.’s examining program, 
accordingly, now places great emphasis 
upon recruiting such capable young per- 
sons. 

3. Provided in the Classification Act of 
1949, Public Law 429, is a new pay policy 
for the entire Executive Branch; author- 
ity to evaluate jobs for pay purposes be- 
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ing delegated to the departments and 
agencies under standards established by the 
Commission. Thereby, the President was 
also empowered to issue and enforce rules 
rewarding administrators and supervisors 
for action which reduces the number of 
persons on the Federal Payroll. The 
Classification Act of 1949 also provided 
for the inequities between increases (42 
per cent and 56 per cent for lower grades 
while only 15 per cent for top grades 
salaries) by means of a revised compensa- 
tion schedule providing adequate salaries 
for Civil Service Employees with excep- 
tional professional, scientific and technical 
or administrative qualities. 

4. The Commission through such means 
as the Federal Administrator Examina- 
tion for Federal Employees in grades GS 
12 and above, is encouraging the opening 
up of promotional opportunities across 
agency lines. Two bills are yet pending 
which provide for training of promising 
career employees and for participation of 
employee groups in formulation of agency 
personnel policies. 

5. Upon the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission that Congress should 
amend the law dealing with the reduction 
in force to permit regulations insuring the 
retention of the best qualified, no legisla- 
tion is pending at the present time. 


A bulletin issued November 1, 
1951 called ““A General Amendment” 
sets forth the present salary scale. 
Instead of the classifications for- 
merly used such as_ professional 
grades and clerical and fiscal grades, 
all are classified under General Serv- 
ices (GS) or Crafts, Protective and 
Custodial (CPC). 

The table is a general amendment 
to all currently open civil service 
examination announcements showing 
the increased salary rates for certain 
employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. 
The scale provides for 15 grades in 
General Services and ten in Crafts, 
Protecttve and Custodial classes. 
Whereas the old base salary for 
Grade 1 CAF was $2,200, it is now 
$2,500 with a maximum potential of 
$2,980 with pay increments of $80. 
Grade fifteen, formerly $10,000, is 
now basically $10,800 with a maxi- 
mum of $11,800 and periodic incre- 


ments of $250. The CPC class may 
now reach a maximum of $5,315 for 
grade 10, with $125 in periodic incre- 
ments. 

In accordance with recommenda- 
tion No. 3 of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, three super-grades have been 
added to GS rate scale. They are 
termed grades 16, 17, and 18. There 
is a limitation on the number of ap- 
pointments that may be made in these 
classes. But 300 appointments are 
allowed for class 16; seventy-five for 
class 17 and but twenty-five for class 
eighteen which must be appointed 
directly by the President. The maxi- 
mum salary for the latter classifica- 
tion is $14,800 with no increments to 
be added. 

In response to the second recom- 
mendation already noted, a great deal 
of effort has been expended in 
planning attractive means for recruit- 
ing capable young college graduates. 
Reference Schedule A, Civil Service 
Commission Rules Section 6, 101 S 
empowers Departments and Agencies 
to employ selected high school majors 
in fields of their particular needs on 
a temporary or part-time basis, thus 
making it possible, where there is an 
opening, to place part-time coopera- 
tive work-study high school students 
in government employment while 
they are still attending high school. 
They may work on this basis up to 
130 working days and earn not more 
than $1,000. 

Pamphlet No. 3, November 1949, 
titled “Occupations in the Federal 
Civil Service” is a fifty-nine page 
slick paper booklet, fully illustrated. 
It is published for the purpose of in- 
forming students and others on the 
kinds of Government jobs which may 
be available in the fields of work that 
they wish to enter. The pamphlet 
states: “If they find such jobs among 
those described or referred to, and if 
they have the necessary qualifications, 
the next step is to determine whether 
examinations are yet open for the 
jobs desired; then if so, they should 
obtain a copy of the examination an- 
nouncement bulletins at any Post 
Office (first or second class) and 
consult for more detailed informa- 
tion. This bulletin is issued by the 
Commission’s central office (Wash- 


ington 25, D. C.) 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





A FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Over the past six years, the Household 
Finance Corporation has developed a series 
of filmstrip lectures in Consumer Edu- 
cation which are available for showing on 
free loan for one week. These 35 mm, 
filmstrips may also be purchased from the 
Household Finance Corporation, Con- 
sumer Education Department, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, at 
$4 each for black and white filmstrips ; 
$6 each for colored filmstrips. 

In each filmstrip a particular area of 
Consumer Education is presented and fol- 
lowed through in detail. There are a few 
captioned frames, but for the most part 
a complete prepared narration or lecture 
which accompanies each filmstrip handles 
necessary explanation simply, briefly and 
logically. The choice of content, illustra- 
tions, and vocabulary make it possible to 
recommend this series for use at the high 
school and college levels and for adult 
groups. A review of the complete set 
follows: 


BUDGETING FOR BETTER LIVING (black 
and white) 108 frames, 25 minutes 
(1951). 


The Jennings, a family of four, sur- 
mount various difficulties and develop a 
workable family budget thereby ending 
financial worries. The idea is stressed 
that there is no average family as far as 
budgeting is concerned, therefore, each 
family must co-operatively plan _ its 
finances. How this planning is accom- 
plished is presented in story form. 


MRS. CONSUMER CONSIDERS CREDIT 
(black and white) 105 frames, 32 
minutes (1947). 


An explanation of consumer credit in- 
cluding the answers to the questions: 
What is consumer credit? Why is it 
needed? Who uses it? When is it used? 
Where to get it? How to bargain for it? 
The questions are covered in a non-story 
narration and liberal use is made of charts 
and graphs. 


IS YOUR SHOPPING SCORE? 
64 frames, 10 


WHAT 
(black and white) 
minutes (1951). 


Five shoppers—a career girl, a_ bride, 
a young mother, a mother of teen-age 
girls, and an older homemaker—dramatize 
shopping problems. They show how to 
develop shopping skill. Plan ahead—what 
to buy and where to buy it. Compare 
values for quality and price. Select care- 
fully, according to individual use. 
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DRESSING WELL IS A GAME (black and 
white) 77 frames, 18 minutes, (1951). 


Considers the various problems of dress 
for single individuals and families. The 
filmstrip centers about four rules of dress- 
ing well. 1. Plan before you buy. 2. Buy 
only according to plan. 3. Know how to 
recognize and judge values. 4. Take care 
of your clothes. 


TAKE TIME TO MAKE TIME (black and 
white) 85 frames, 26 minutes, (1945). 


This filmstrip applies the principles of 
time and motion study to a variety of 
homemaking duties and has reduced the 
technique to three simple steps: Study one 
job at a time. Break it down into parts. 
Question every step by asking: Is it neces- 
sary? Do I reach too tar? May I com- 
bine several parts of this job? Could I 
use both hands? DoT retrace steps? Am 
I comfortable as I work? This filmstrip 
has some possibilities for helping secre- 
taries, clerks and other desk workers to 
increase their own efficiency, though it was 
not specifically intended for this use. 


HOW DOES SHE DO IT? (black and 
white) 130 frames, 22 minutes, (1947). 


A thorough time and motion study is 
made on one household chore. Three sim- 
ple rules for time and motion study are 
offered and carried out to the minutest 
detail in a complete application. This film- 
strip may most effectively be shown in 
conjunction with Take Time to Make 
Time, but may be shown alone as an intro- 
duction to self-improved efficiency. 


SPENDING YOUR FOOD DOLLARS (black 
and white) 78 frames, 25 minutes, 
(1949). 


The basic principles of food buying are 
presented under these four main points: 
1. Planning for food buying. 2. Buying 
food. 3. Storing food. 4. Preparing food. 


BUYING PROCESSED FOODS (color) 39 
frames, 12 minutes (1949). 


How to buy flours, cereals, and canned, 
frozen and dried foods giving due con- 
sideration to the type of product, nutri- 
tional value, its use and price. 


BUYING DAIRY PRODUCTS, FATS AND 
OILS (color) 45 frames, 12 minutes, 
(1949). 


Describes forms and qualities of milk, 
cheese, butter, and oil and shows how to 
cut costs by purchasing the type of product 
that is exactly suited to your needs. Milk, 
in its various forms, is given extensive 
treatment. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BUYING MEATS, FISH, POULTRY AND 
reve (color) 53 frames, 15 minutes, 
1949). 





How to distinguish various cuts and 
forms of meat, fish, poultry and cegs by 
their appearance and markings. With 
each product there is a limited explana. 


tion of quality of cut or type in iclation 
to price. The over-all emphasis is on the 
thought that these products take up a large 


share of the food dollar and _ thcrefore 
care should be taken to buy for quality 
and for a useful purpose. 


BUYING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(color) 52 frames, 15 minutes, (1949), 


Facts to consider in buying fruits and 
vegetables are: color, flavor, texture, and 
good nutrition. To be assured of getting 
full value for your money choose produce 
carefully, select the right kind and buy 
at peak of supply. This filmstrip deals 
specifically with a variety of products, in- 
cluding: potatoes, onions, cabbage, lettuce, 
peas, beans, greens, tomatoes, corn, carrots, 
etc. 


Household Finance Corporation  pub- 
lishes pamphlets which deal directly with 
the subjects of the filmstrips. 








TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


SOLVE THEM: JUST FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
32-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
JULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 101 AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 18 ALL DIFFERENT 


TFET Ee 
bel ESTES 





pared Ped i ee 

CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 
AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, AND ENCLOSE 
50¢ FOR EACH BOOKLET ORDERED. BOOKLETS WILL 
BE SENT POSTPAID. 











TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of Business 
Training & Phonography in the Chi- 
cago Public High Schools will be held 
April 28, 1952. 





Closing date for filing formal ap- 
plication forms and required cre 
dentials is April 14, 1952. For in- 
formation apply to 





BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N, LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





YOUR SPEAKING VOICE 
by Paul Green end Cliff Cochrane 


This article which appeared originally in Think is pertinent reading for teachers, 
who, as a group, perhaps receive more speech training than those in other occupational 
classifications. Teachers of business education especially are aware of the importance 
of a pleasant speaking voice in securing and holding a job. 


Thousands of people are wedged in 
their jobs wondering why they can’t get 
ahead. For example, a_ well-educated 
woman in her forties, versed in five for- 
eign languages and an expert stenographer 
and typist, has been continually shifted 
from one secretarial post to another be- 
cause of a baby voice. 

Not only business and professional ca- 
reers are hindered by poor speech habits, 
but social and marital relations may also 
be marred. Dr. James Bender, director of 
the Institute of Human Relations in New 
York, recently shed surprising light on 
this latter possibility: “Frequently stu- 
dents of our speech improvement course 
are wives of important businessmen who 
are embarrassed by their wives’ shrill or 
whiny voices, so they avoid as much as 
possibie inviting them to company or in- 
dustrial social gatherings.” 


Speech Indicates Environment and 
Breeding 


It is a common axiom that good speech 
and vocational advancement go hand in 
hand. Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company, voiced a preva- 
lent opinion recently: “The heads of large 
concerns expect from all persons in im- 
portant positions the ability to express 
themselves clearly, orderly, attractively and 
persuasively.” 

This does not necessarily mean getting 
up before large audiences and_ spellbind- 
ing them. It merely means conducting nor- 
mal business with your secretary, fellow- 
workers or visiting salesmen with a voice 
of dignity, warmth and sincerity. The im- 
pression you make on your associates is 
largely determined by the quality of the 
voice and diction you use. When you 
speak you reveal your environment, dis- 
position, personality, mental alertness, 
health and breeding. 

So widespread is the belief that good 
speech is an asset to advancement that 
scores of large firms are currently urging 
their key men to take speech courses. 
Others have installed programs for speech 
improvement. Some send their employees 
to recognized speech schools, or retain 
college professors and specialists to con- 
duct classes on speech correction in their 
plants and offices. 

Some authorities estimate that there 
are over ten million speech cripples in our 
country, including stutterers and persons 
with bad speech defects due to pathological 
or psychological disturbances, sickness or 
operations. But aside from these serious 
cases, there are many millions more whose 
Speech defects consist merely of tonal 
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unpleasantness or bad habits traceable 
to environment, disposition or character. 
Not more than five out of every hundred 
people in this country have a really good 
speaking voice, yet many times that num- 
ber need a good voice in their business. 


Common Faults of Diction 


A survey of twenty-five business firms 
picked at random revealed that the fol- 
lowing bad speech habits are prominent 
reasons given for failure of employees to 
advance: mumbled speech; shrill, nasal 
or raucous voice; stuttering; sing-song 
replies, especially on the telephone; sharp 
retorts; baby-talk; garrulousness. Mrs. 
Sara M. Stinchfield, speech authority, lists 
the following faults in her book, “Speech 
Disorders’’: guttural, high-pitched, 
squeaky, monotonous, husky, whispering, 
metallic, coarse, flat, growling, hard, 
harsh, muffled, passive, rasping, rough, 
sepulchral, sombre, strident and _toneless. 
3esides these tonal shortcomings, there are 
dozens of other irritating ways of talk- 
ing: stilted, stumbling, rambling, repeti- 
sarcastic, 


tive, colloquial, over-friendly, 
cynical, slobbery, affected, hesitating, 
labored. 


There are a number of physical actions 
accompanying speech which also cause an- 
noyance or antagonism in listeners. Among 
these are sputtering, grabbing a listener’s 
arm or tapping his chest, talking while 
eating, using outlandish gestures, stroking 
the face or scratching the head and looking 
away from the person addressed. The 
man who becomes too familiar in conver- 
sation after only a slight acquaintance, 
and the woman who “darlings” everybody 
within hearing, are also pet allergies of a 
great many people. 

If you don’t know in which of these 
categories you offend, you can find out 
easily enough. You may not even realize 
your voice is irritating and your talking 
habits annoying. To find out for your- 
self, make a recording of your voice and 
play it back. You may be surprised by 
the poor vocal quality. 

Speech and hearing are closely related. 
Many people have hearing losses of which 
they are completely unaware, and these 
losses are usually accompanied by a cor- 
responding defect in speech. It has been 
estimated that one person out of five 
has a hearing defect and, therefore, prob- 
ably a speech defect. If you must ask 
people to repeat questions, or if you hear 
ringing noises in your head or get fre- 
quent earaches, you have an impairment 
of hearing. 

Since most hearing defects become 
worse as time goes on, one should take 


a scientific hearing test with an audiometer 
at least once a year. The salesman who 
corrects his hearing ailments should soon 
note an improvement in his sales record. 
Any worker should certainly waste less 
time and get more done if his hearing is 
improved so that his speech is clear. 


Speech Habits and Vocational 
Advancement 


A shrill, nasal or raucous voice often 
indicates something wrong with the nasal 
passages, perhaps a sinus condition. Many 
people suffering from sinus headaches do 
little more than take pills. A sinus condi- 
tion sometimes exists unknown to a per- 
son, and only a medical checkup will re- 
veal it. Meanwhile the sufferer’s voice is 
the warning signal. 

New York Telephone Company speech 
experts maintain that by far the worst 
speech fault of people on the telephone is 
slurring—running words together and skip- 
ping vowels or syllables. This habit can 
have costly results, notably when orders 
are misunderstood and wrong ones are 
carried out. 

Monopolizing a conversation is often 
a sign of an inferiority complex. Fre- 
quently it reveals a determination to gain 
attention which would not be forthcoming 
if the speaker were less insistent. Often, 
too, it may bring about the very effect 
which he or she is trying to avoid because 
instinctively the listener freezes against the 
high-decibel onslaught. At best, monopo- 
lizing a conversation is bad manners and, 
at worst, it is an obnoxious speaking trait. 

What can you do, then, to improve 
your speech? First, of course, keep healthy 
and try to remedy any physical defects 
affecting your speech. Your disposition is 
clearly reflected in your voice; therefore, 
anything you can do to improve it, from 
eating sensibly to controlling your tem- 
per, will help your speech. Almost uni- 
versally, speech specialists advocate re- 
laxation as the first step in the cure of 
speech ailments. 

3y changing voice habits, personality 
and character traits can also be changed. 
It is said there is an element of satisfac- 
tion particularly for people who feel in- 
ferior, in being able to develop a technique 
to which they can refer. It helps them 
toward emotional adjustment. 

That’s why more and more _ business 
firms are urging schools, colleges and em- 
ployment agencies to send them men and 
women better prepared to speak correctly. 
They realize that the voices of their em- 
ployees are the main contact between the 
firm and the public. Many a business suf- 
fers immeasurably because it has care- 
lessly placed a girl at the reception desk 
or telephone switchboard whose voice be- 
speaks indifference, boredom or ill-breed- 
ing. 

Frequent voice exercises, such as the 
jaw-working, tongue-rotating and _lip- 
pursing routines recommended by vocal 
teachers, are next in importance. Imita- 
tion is also helpful. Try picking out an 
ideal speaker—one with personality and 
warmth—and imitate his or her voice. If 
you urgently require speech improvement, 
for physical or professional reasons, go to 
a good school. A dramatic school is often 
recommended. 
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WITH A NATIONAL 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 





REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pl. Denver 2, Colo, 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
©. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. apes as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
? Granite Building 


URfS Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
€ 
The ROBERT MORRIS Schoot 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pc 














Fi; toro AND) eecmcmmceenl 
| SPENCERIAN couece) 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 105,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
@ 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 1 
Qualegied for Setter Jos 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 








STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 





Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 





Chillicothe, Missouri 








HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYER cor" cr see'y. Treining 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢+ + 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





—_—_ 


Q.—A graduate student asks the following 
question: “Why is pragmatism considered 
the contribution of American business to 
philosophy? Is there such a thing as philo- 
sophy of business as there is philosophy 
of education? What possible value has 
philosophy to business? I can find my 
answer nowhere in the literature of busi- 
ness or business education. Can you help 


me?” 


A—This is a very big order. Imagine 
the difficulties attending the definition of 
business multiplied a thousand-fold and 
one can begin to suspect the difficulties 
which might attend a definition of philo- 
sophy. Such a concept as philosophy of 
business is so general and disputable a 
term that the soul faints contemplating it. 
Pragmatism can also mean a variety of 
things. All of the writing expended on 
this term alone could fill a library. This 
discussion can therefore be at best sug- 
gestive. 

In the same way that every man is, after 
his own fashion, something of a philoso- 
pher, the businessman must have some 
total view of life and his place in it, if 
he is to go on day to day in the perplexing 
world before him. Although his range 
may be limited, he does have his con- 
clusions on what this great big old world 
is all about. His immediate concerns, 
however, are not a contemplation of the 
meaning of life but the conduct of his 
affairs. Moreover, business is but one 
concern in that intellectual field, philoso- 
phy, which makes all knowledge its prov- 
ince. Therefore, in the strictest sense of 
the word, philosophy, the businessman is 
not a philosopher. Philosophy is an all- 
embracing thing, the whole, as it were; 
and business is but one element of life, 
a part, as it were. 

Nevertheless, business has received due 
consideration from the philosopher in the 
history of Western culture and naturally 
enough business has contributed to the 
weltanschauung, which has given birth 
to certain philosophies. The tangent areas 
of business and philosophic concern might 
be summarized as those of economic 
theory, ethics, government, logic, and even 
metaphysics. Philosophers have criticized 
business for its concentration on material- 
ism, or admired it and taken inspiration 
from it for its vitality and high order of 
efficiency. Very few philosophers can seri- 
ously deny that its organizing power can 
make possible a very substantial economic 
basis for the building of a culture in which 
philosophic speculation among _ other 
things, can flourish. 

Considering first a philosophy of bust- 
ness, employing the word philosophy in 
the same way that it is used in the ex- 
pression philosophy of education, our two 
concerns are first, how does business fit 
into the total picture of all human life 
and, second, in what manner shall business 
be conducted commensurate with the re- 
quirements of this purpose. 
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The position of business in the total 
scheme of life has been explored in great 
detail through the ages by social, political, 
and economic thinkers from Plato to San- 
tayana and their thinking has ranged wide- 
ly from concern about the moral worth 
of exchange functions to the efficiency of 
this pursuit in exploiting and distributing 
to the highest degree the life-giving bene- 
fits of bountiful nature. The most striking 
example in history of such philosophizing 
lies in contemporary polemics over free 
enterprise and totalitarianism of one kind 
or another. In between are such attitudes 
as that of Aristotle and the Scholastics 
to the effect that business is a means and 
not an end in this universe with the warn- 
ing always stressed that concentration on 
business must always be guided with an 
eye to less material higher values; to the 
attitudes of men like Daniel Defoe that 
the conduct of one’s business as his life’s 
work is something to be attended with the 
fullest concentration of his powers. 


In discussing the position of business 
in the total scheme of the universe, it is 
impossible to avoid the subject matter of 
our second concern in the problem of a 
philosophy of business. The second area 
involves the method of conduct. The con- 
duct of business can be seen from two 
distinct views, that of morality and that of 
efficiency. The former would involve a 
concern for business ethics and govern- 
ment in business. The latter would involve 
concern for economic theory, and the vari- 
ous techniques for business efficiency. 


Once again, there is no want of litera- 
ture upon this subject of the proper con- 
duct of business from the moral as well 
as the efficiency point of view. Business 
morality may be found discussed in the 
Holy Bible, the writings of such Greeks 
as Plato, Aristotle, Aristophanes, Plutarch, 
such Romans as Cicero, such Medievalists 
as St. Thomas or Dante, and so on down 
through the ages into our present busi- 
ness civilization, which naturally has a 
wide literature on the subject. Likewise 
efficiency in business is discussed in a 
wealth of sources from such Greeks as 
Xenophon to the score of writing reviewed 
in this very issue of this very journal. 


So much then, for a philosophy of busi- 
ness. As to the impact of business on 
philosophy and the question of pragmatism, 
one must begin once again, most properly 
with the Greeks. The word pragmatic 
comes from the Greek root, pragma, for 
deed, through the Latin, pragmaticus which 
meant efficient in business. The Greek 
tended to apply the equivalent pragmatikos 
to political activity, but nevertheless we 
must look to the Greek for one of the most 
interesting precursors of the circumstances 
denominated by the term pragmatism to- 
day. By the time of Protagoras in the 
Fifth Century B. C., Greek thinkers had 
already turned their minds to all areas 
of metaphysical speculation and were 


more or less ready to abandon abstract 
philosophy for something a little more 
positive. At the same time Athens had 
become the commercial capital of the 
Hellenic world. The turning from things 
that were unknowable to practical con- 
cerns like efficiency in speaking or com- 
puting business accounts is similar to the 
turning of the present day pragmatists 
from the vagaries of metaphysics to posi- 
tive considerations on life. 

The history of philosophy is marked 
with many other similar episodes of this 
sort, but it is from America and Ameri- 
can business experience that the most 
compelling example of pragmatism arises. 
The propounders of the philosophy were 
not businessmen, but the attitude employed 
is clearly one reflecting a business civiliza- 
tion, and the terminology of one founder, 
William James, is borrowed very liberally 
from business with “cash value” one of 
the highest criteria of the subject. 

As Merle Curti points out in his The 
Growth of American Thought, the rapid 
development of the business class was 
without question, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

In 1878 Charles Peirce first used the 
word Pragmatism in a magazine article 
pointing out that the significant thing in 
life was the experience, or what happen- 
ed, rather than where things came from 
or what they were. William James and 
John Dewey followed up this lead devel- 
oping modern pragmatism. Both declared 
that the experiences of this world were 
what really counted, or at least what could 
really be dealt with, and both approached 
the problems of living in a serious busi- 
ness-like manner, 

William James (1842-1910) philosopher 
and psychologist declared that the test 
of any phenomenon was whether it was 
expedient. We must keep moving for- 
ward and that which gets us there is true 
and good. Concerns about things which 
have no practical significance are fruitless 
and not worthy of serious consideration. 
The ideas of James may be read in his 
book Pragmatism, published in 1907. 

John Dewey (1859—) is, of course, 
very well known for his application of 
pragmatism to education, and his pragma- 
tism is also known as_ instrumentalism. 
Working out in very practical terms, the 
process of thinking, he has given us the 
idea that we can know only the practical 
problems which come before our con- 
sciousness and build special thoughts to 
meet the circumstances of these problems. 

30th philosophers have very excellent 
morality implied in their philosophies, de- 
spite their extreme materialism or natur- 
alism and should by no means be thought 
to be sanctioning catch-as-catch-can at- 
titudes. 

To answer the last part of your ques- 
tion, what value has philosophy to busi- 
ness, is much beyond the scope of this 
page and it is recommended that you read 
some basic text on the nature of philoso- 
phy and think of what the great thinking 
of our Western heritage has done in pro- 
viding guidance and vision for those 
fumbling ahead in each epoch of human 
thought. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 





A new book—You and Your Banking— 
to be used to orient and familiarize new 
bank employees with the banking busi- 
ness will soon be off the press. It will 
meet one of the most serious problems 
facing banks, that of personnel turnover. 
The American Institute of Banking is the 
publisher. The book may be useful for 
courses in occupations as well as bank- 
ing personnel instruction. 


The teacher is faced with three deci- 
sions daily, even hourly. 

Decision one—“To stress subject matter 
or to guide the learning process?” Sub- 
ject matter advocates have a long tradi- 
tion; guidance advocates have powerful 
spokesmen, are heard loudest today. 

Decision two—“To discipline or to allow 
personality to develop?” Discipline has 
been ridiculed by many, even its good 
points have been lost in debates on the 
topic. Many partisans for personality de- 
velopment forget that balance between 
freedom and order is necessary for learn- 
ing. 

Decision three—“To predetermine the 
lesson or to plan it with pupils?” Prede- 
termination has a harsh sound; implies 
dictatorship in a classroom which is try- 
ing to develop democratic citizens. But 
pupil planning has its pitfalls. Do indi- 
viduals naturally reach for better than 
what they are accustomed to? 

The answer would seem to be: Never 
pit one view against the other. Always 
try to synthesize the seemingly conflicting 
points of view. 

+ ++ 

There are 40,000 different ways to earn 
a living in the United States. 

oe oS 

In 10 years there will be 8,000,000 more 
children in our schools. 750,000 new 
teachers will be needed—and _ $14,000,- 
000,000 worth of school construction and 
repairs. 

> > 

The creation of the A-bomb is forcing 
man to place some of his most-prized 
possessions in caves. Two projects, one in 
New Jersey, and one in New York will 
house many of the vital business records 
of the New York City area. 

The first project in New Jersey is com- 
pleted and has been opened by the Busi- 
ness Archives Center, Inc. It was designed 
for scientific and low cost storage for 
original, duplicate, or micro-filmed records. 
Storage of duplicate and original copy for 
twenty years is possible at the comparable 
cost of microfilming. 

The second project at Iron Mountain, 
New York, will contain more than 400 
rooms of reinforced concrete and _ steel, 
equipped with Diebold vault room doors. 
A 27-ton Diebold round-type bank vault 
door, equipped with movement timelocks 
guards the entrance of the first completed 
unit of 100 rooms. The rooms lie 125 to 
250 feet below the surface of the mountain 
which is especially resistant to attack (and 
development) because it is composed of 
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45 per cent iron ore. The total space 
available upon completion will be equal to 
1,800,000 cubic feet (equivalent to the in- 
side of the Empire State Building). 
Special communications equipment, a dual 
alarm system, and twenty-five police will 
ultimately guard the records. No mention 
has been made of the workers who will 
be needed to man the building upon its 
completion. It appears that some of the 
country dwellers will be working in caves 
like their city brothers. 
>. a o> 
Ninety per cent of the relationship that 
exists between the home and the school is 
created by the things that are carried by 
the child from his school to his home. 
Children who are happy and getting along 
have a plus relationship for education. The 
reverse likewise is true. 
- eS 
Since 1940—Out of the 140 odd million 

people in the United States today 

63 per cent do not remember World 

War I. 

Fifty-two per cent do not remember a 

Republican administration in the 

White House. 

Forty-eight per cent do not remember 

what conditions were like before 

World War II. 

Over one-third of all present families 

in the United States have been formed. 


Experts from business governmeni, and 
labor got together in Washington las! year 
to discuss improving working conditions 
in offices and plants. Their findings on 
noise show that: 

1. Noise lowers all faculties, dulls 
mental processes, makes people irritable 
and pessimistic. People react to noise and 
fear in about the same manner. 

2. There is a direct relationship be- 
tween noise and fatigue. Measurement of 
caloric energy expended showed that in 
the case of typists, 19 per cent more energy 
went into the work in a noisy room. 

3. No one minds his own noise—it’s the 
other fellow’s noise that is annoying. In- 
termittent noise is worse than continuous 
sound. 

4. Efficient work flow steps up efficiency 
and cuts down noise as a by-product. 

> = 

Teachers and boards of education should 
have more than an employer-employee re- 
lationship. To promote more than _ this 
typical situation, the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association suggests: 

1. Keep board members informed by 
sending them association bulletins and 
publications. 

2. Invite board members to social and 
business meetings of teachers. 

3. Have an annual dinner for board 
members, their husbands, or wives. 

4. Ask board members for written con- 
tributions to association publications. 

5. Hold joint professional meetings. 

6. Write letters of appreciation for 
board accomplishments. 

7. Carry on joint research. 
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One Year Course 
(High School) 
160 lessons 


Two Year Course 
(High School) 
320 lessons 


College Course 
200 lessons 


3rief Course 
100 lessons 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 





Published January 1952 


TYPING SIMPLIFIED 
Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


A new method of marking the copy for the timed 
writings in TYPING SIMPLIFIED completely elim- 
inates the time-wasting arithmetic formerly necessary. 


The effective use of incidental learning saves much 
time; while practicing the numbers, for instance, the 
learner is at the same time learning the most im- 
portant points of typing style. 


A free book, METHODS OF TEACHING TYPING 
SIMPLIFIED, explaining these and many other ad- 
vantages of the new text, is yours for the asking when 
you write for a free examination copy of the edition of 
TYPING SIMPLIFIED in which you are interested. 


Send your request to nearest office 


American Book Company, Business Education Division 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 East Ohio Street 
Chicags 11, Illinois 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 





; % eae William R. Blackler . . . AVA Vice Pres. 

New chapter of Pi Omega Pi at Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos 
... Seated at the table are. left to right: Tommy Hollon, secretary; Bufford Brymer, 
president; Vernon V. Payne, national treasurer; and Loren Caraway, vice president; Front 
row, standing: Alvin W. Musgrave, department head; Donald V. Allgeier, sponsor of the 
group; Johanna Rother; Evelyn Lowery; Iris Smith; Gracia Haby, historian; Patricia Yates; 
Nelda Dannelly; Lorene Booth; Thomas Adams, treasurer; Back row: Carlos Baker; Hilton 
Pankratz; Roland Manske; Laddie Hanacek; Floyd Scott; Robert Johnson; Herbert Billings; 
Henry Ginther. 


E. C. Ford . . . Southwestern Assoc. Head 


Students of Central High School, Newark, New Jersey get first lesson in Rhythm-add, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company's method of adding, before TV cameras. They ap- 
peared under the direction of Irving Benedon, their teacher, as a part of Newark's "Report 
to Parents" program. 


Mrs. Grace Toccaline, an employee of Underwood's Hartford plant, in an exciting 
competition with George Hossfield at the celebration of the Golden Anniversary of the FS 
plant. Mrs. Toccaline was slightly handicapped as she used a 50-year-old machine, the " pita 
first one made in the plant. M. Fred Tidwell . . Prentice-Hall Editor 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





NBTA 


Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, was elec- 
ted president of the National Business 
Teachers Association at the recent Chicago 
convention. Herman C. Enterline, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, is the new first 
vice president, and H. Everett Pope, Okla- 
homa School of Accountancy, Tulsa, is the 
second vice president for the next year. 
Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, continues in office as secretary and 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, was chosen treasurer. . 

Robert Finch, Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, past president of the asso- 
ciation remains on the Executive Board. 
Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, and Thomas M. Dodds, 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, Buf- 
falo, New York remain on the Executive 
Board, Mr. Toll represents the College 
Department and Mr. Dodds represents the 
Private Schools Department. Mary Yo- 
cum, Austin High School, Austin, Minne- 
sota, was elected to the Executive Board 
to represent the Secondary Schools De- 
partment and will serve as the coordinator 
of convention program. 


AVA Divisions 


At the recent Minneapolis convention of 
the American Vocational Association, 
William R. Blackler, chief of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Business Education, was 
elected vice president for the Business 
Education Section. There are six vice 
presidents representing various Sections, 
and each serves as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the association. The 
vice presidents assume the responsibility 
for the development of the programs for 
the conventions and also for the improve- 
ment and extension of the vocational pro- 
gram which they represent in the activities 
of the Association. 

Donovan R. Armstrong, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for the State of 
Louisiana, is vice president for the Dis- 
tributive Education Division, having been 
elected to this office in Miami in 1950. He 
has two years yet to serve. 


Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association 


The opening speaker on the program for 
the recent convention of the Southwestern 
Privaté Commercial Schools Association 
was Jay W. Miller. All meetings were 
held at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
November 23 and 24. William L. Bain, 
president of the Texas Association of 
Commercial Colleges, presided over the 
luncheon meeting on the Friday follow- 
ing Thanksgiving. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a panel 
presided over by George A. Meadows. 
Those taking part included Elmer Wheel- 
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EBTA , and 
President Rufus Stickney, members of sub) 
the Board, and a host of committee chair- T. 
men are completing plans for the 55th an- : 
nual convention of the Eastern Business G 
Teachers Association, to be held in Buf- B 
a : 
er, Crawford A. Treat, Clifton Blackmon falo, New York, April 10-12. aoe ; 
and Everett Pope. The theme selected for the 1952 mec ting 
C. I. Blackwood served as toastmaster ‘8 “Business Education for Lite Adjust- 
at the banquet on Friday evening. At the ment—Vocational, Social,  - __ the Ss] 
banquet Dr. Miller was presented with a Prosram will _ “ie Thurse a 9:30 10, 
certificate making him a citizen of Texas. with registration starting o dred ae Bi 
Following a Saturday breakfast meet- Section meetings devoted to ac ministration 
ing, presided over by Mr. Mathiot of and supervision and the small high school; 
Havana, Cuba, there was a panel discus- private school administration ; and teas her D; 
sion on “How Business College Pro- ‘ins will be held ae | 
prietors Might Improve Their Schools.” from 10:00 to 11:30. They i ce ie 
Later, the Teachers Section was ad- lowed at 12:00 by a Fellowship Luncheon vy 
dressed by Alan C. Lloyd, Stephen A. sponsored by private business schools. oy 
Ziller, J. L. Brawford, Clyde Blanchard, The opening general eng will be held ( 
mete gt ah Satier. + Thursday afternoon at 2:30, with the an- Pa 
Oe a ial aicilat the dines of tee nual banquet that evening. The program an 
convention were E. C. Ford, Massey ° Thursday, April 11, will feature eps, ite 
usiness Colleac, Houston, ‘Texas, presi- section meetings devoted to as many dif- ae 
dent; T. H. Rutherford, Rutherford- RCTS AORS OF HMEECst 10 business teach- i wl 
Metropolitan School of Business, Dallas, ¢S and administrators on the high school ie 
Texas, vice president; J. D. Livingston, and — high school levels. The Selene. sie 
Brantley-Draughon College, Fort Worth, will close ee meeting Saturday for | 
Ft a aes morning, April lz. 
enn: Seney eee Program director for the convention is Jj beaut 
: William M. Polishook, assistant dean of every 
ABWA the School of Education, Teachers Col- a 
lege, Temple University, Philadelphia. T. or 
J. H. Menning, University of Alabama, M. Dodds, vice president and _ registrar, and 
president of the American Business Writ- Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, Fran 
ing Association for 1951, presided at the Buffalo, is the general convention chair- ned | 
opening session of the December 27-28 man. As is the custom in EBTA, the sec- mem 
convention of this group, held in the St. tion meetings are under the direction of 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. A |= members of the Board. N, Y. 
letter clinic was the feature of this meet- The social program will include a spe- TI 
ing which was followed by the President’s cial sightseeing trip to Niagara Falls, On- § - ' 2 
Luncheon. In the afternoon of December  tario. The itinerary calls for stops at some Educ: 
27, there was a panel discussion on inter- of Canada’s famous china shops, dinner at Xe oa 
nal and external communications and a_ well-known Hotel Brock, and a view of “Se 
discussion of “Letters You Write Every- the lights on the falls. A presentation of a. 
day”. The morning of the second day of choral music by the noted Angelus Singers hit ay 
the convention was devoted to panel dis- will be a feature of the convention, and aang 
cussions on “Problems in Teaching Report the program includes numerous special <6 
Writing” and “Views of Communications group luncheons and breakfasts. age 
Courses”. In the afternoon there was a A large attendance is expected at the an 
panel discussion on “What’s Being Done 1952 convention of EBTA, _ including re * 
in Sales Promotional Letters”. many guests from Canada.  Buffalo’s ie 
Arnold Fellows of Tulane University, famed Statler Hotel will be the conven- tee 
New Orleans, Louisiana, was program tion headquarters. vagy 
chairman. Local chairman on arrange- im 
. dal 
ments was Leland Brown also of Tulane. Hudnt 
The registration chairman was Ivor 
Trapolin of Loyola University, New Or- WBEA—California In t 
leans. s : oF Centra 
The 1952 officers of this association Western Business _ Educators be tor1um 
were announced in the November number Facts is the theme ot the co ae who d 
of this publication. tion of the Western Business Education Comm 
Association and the California Business J Proble 
Education Association scheduled for April § the 
. 7 and 8, 1952, at the Claremont Hotel in § speake 
Someta tahoe, cee Oakland. Eleanor Jensen, Convention of Ex 
Chairman, and the Program Committee § tant 5 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of working with Blake Spencer are planning § cipal 
the American Association of Collegiate an outstanding professional program. mund 
Schools of Business will be held April 24, Three nationally known speakers with § 233, fp 
25, and 26, 1952, at the Cosmopolitan Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers College, § chairm 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado. Dean Cecil Columbia University, New York City, will § Edwar 
Puckett of the College of Business Ad- highlight the general meetings. The sec- § School 
ministration, University of Denver, will tion chairmen are planning programs fea- & sonnel 
serve as the host dean. turing down-to-earth presentations on neW fH ance | 
Although the business meetings will be equipment needs, recent research in the York 1] 
open only to member deans, nonmember field, demonstrations, newer methods, and § Nathar 
deans are invited to attend all open meet- classroom materials. Section leaders are & mercial 
ings of the program. all nationally known business educators, § the me 
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and meetings will be held on the following 
subjects: 





nbers of gr : : 

pe chair Typewriting—Chairman, Marion Lamb, 
ees. Ra > 

5th ame Sacramento State College 





General Business — Chairman, Marsdon 
A. Sherman, Chico State College 

Bookkeeping — Chairman, George Du- 

Supervisor of Business Educa- 





Business 
in Buf- 






i 
val, 

















‘Adiuae tion, Curriculum Division, Los An- 
1.” The geles Public Schools _ he 
April 10 Shorthand—Chairman, Eleanor Skimin, 
30 ae San Francisco State College 

istration Business Machines—Chairman, Kenneth 
hol Knight, Metropolitan Junior College, 
tear her Los Angeles . . ont 
morning Distributive Education — Chairman, 
he fa Willis Kenealy, Regional Supervisor, 





Los Angeles 

New Developments in Visual Aids — 
Chairman, Cletus Zumwalt, Modesto 
College. 

The Claremont Hotel offers ample space 

for the exhibitors, and time has been 





uncheon 
ols. 

be held 
the an- 
program 










‘ure ten ER 
iny dif- allotted on the program for exhibit 
s teach- visitors. President Sherman and WBEA 





members plan a dinner meeting April 7 
that will be most unusual. The Hospitality 
Committee has scheduled an open house 
for the opening night, April 6, on the 
beautiful Lido Deck which will give 
everyone an opportunity to renew old ac- 





1 school 
rogram 
aturday 








ntion is 






















































lean of 
rs Col- § quaintances and make new friends. Tours 
hia. T, of San Francisco’s famous Chinatown 
-gistrar, jg and a Bay Area cruise on beautiful San 
stitute, Francisco Bay are additional features plan- 
~chair- @ ned for the entertainment of convention 
he sec- fg members. 
tion of 
N. Y. City and Vicinity 
Is, a The annual mid-year business show for 
se anal schools, sponsored by the Commercial 
aioe Education Association of the city of New 
ie a York and vicinity, was held on Friday, 
lon al January 18, at Central Commercial High 
Sinvesd School in New York. In addition to ex- 
o. a hibits of textbooks, supplies and equip- 
special ment, latest business education films were 
shown from 2 to 4 P.M. At the latter time 
at the Mi? fashion display was presented by the 
duding DuBarry Success School featuring models 
aftalo’s showing the latest trends in hair styling, 
save makeup techniques, skin care, and proper 
exercising. An accompanying lecture was 
given by Kay Jamesson, director of the 
DuBarry Success School of the Richard 
Hudnut Salon. 
In the evening a general meeting in the 
: Central Commercial High School audi- 
Face § torium included a group of panel speakers 
onven- @ who discussed the current problem, “How 
ucation @ Commercial Education Can Meet the 
usiness @ Problems Created by the New Program in 
* April B the Elementary Schools.” The panel 
otel in § speakers included Abraham Kroll, Board 
vention @ of Examiners; Harrison Thomas, assis- 
amittee # tant superintendent; Woolf Colvin, prin- 
anning § cipal of Seward Park High School; Sig- 
Mm. mund Fogler, principal of Public School 
5 with 233, Brooklyn; Mrs. Emma K. Felter, 
college, § chairman of Walton High School; Mrs. 
y, will Edward C. Chickering, Jamaica High 
le sec- B School; Miss D. A. Pfeiffer, assistant per- 
1s lea- @ sonnel director, The Mutual Life Insur- 
mn new @ ance Company. Helen Reynolds, New 
in the § York University, acted as moderator and 
s, and § Nathan Baltor, president of the Com- 
rs ar€ @ mercial Education Association, presided at 
cators, § the meeting. 
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International Society for Business Education 


Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, president of 
the American Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education, attended 
the annual meeting of the Society in Lon- 
don in July of last year. At this time 
Professor Forkner extended an invitation 
to the group to meet in the United States 
for the 1952 conference. 

The executive committee of the Society 
discussed the plans at some length and 
finally decided to accept the invitation. 
The conference is scheduled to begin its 
nine-day sessions in New York City on 


Sunday, August 17. Attendance will 
be limited to official delegates from Euro- 
pean, Middle Eastern, Latin American, 


Canadian, and Far Eastern countries and 


official delegates from associations affili- 
ated with the United Business Education 
Association. The American Chapter of 
the International Society is a division of 
the UBEA. 

The conference will hold lectures and 
discussions on important economic and 
business problems of the United States. 
There will also be an extensive tour ar- 
ranged for delegates to business firms, 
industrial plants, and governmental offices. 
Part of the time will be spent in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and intermediate points. 

Information regarding the program and 
costs will be furnished upon request by 
Hamden L. Forkner, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


SHALL WE HAVE A 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


Initial steps were taken at the American 
Vocational Association meeting in Minne- 
apolis November 30, 1951, toward the 
organization of a National Association of 
Supervisors and  Teacher-Trainers in 
Business Education. This meeting was an 
outgrowth of several years of preliminary 
thinking and discussion concerning the 
need for concerted thinking and action of 
such a group. During the fall of 1951 a 
sampling of opinion was obtained by writ- 
ing about fifty leaders of business educa- 
tion in supervisory positions, requesting 
their opinion and their wishes with regard 
to a formal organization of this type. The 
Minneapolis meeting was the result of an 
almost unanimous expression in favor of 
a National Association of Supervisors and 
Teacher-Trainers in Business Education. 

It is the belief of many of the promi- 
nent people in supervisory positions that 
there has not been heretofore an adequate 
medium through which the specific needs 
of supervision could be served. It is also 
the opinion of a great number of people 
that the field of supervision is of such a 
distinct nature having problems peculiar to 
itself as to justify the existence of another 
functional association. The action taken at 
Minneapolis followed a series of talks by 
six supervisors on several phases of super- 
vision, as indicated below: 


SYMPOSIUM 
Major Aspects of Supervision 


“Problems in Public Relations”... 
Gladys Peck, Supervisor Business 
Education, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

“Problems in Inter-Staff Relations” 
we H. D. Shotwell, Supervisor 
Business Education, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Topeka, Kan- 
SAS5 

“Administrative Functions” A 
John Beaumont, Chief Business Edu- 
cation Service, Board of Vocational 
Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

“Improvement of Classroom In- 
struction” . . . Ernest Zelliot, Direc- 
tor Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Des Moines Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


“In-Service Teacher Education” 
William R. Blackler, Chief 

Bureau of Business Education, De- 

partment of Education, Sacramento, 

California. 

“Fiscal Administration” Jack 
Milligan, Chief Business Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

There was some concern as to whether 
the proposed Association of Supervisors 
and Teacher-Trainers in Business Educa- 
tion would duplicate the ostensible func- 
tion of the Administrators Division of 
UBEA, a situation that no one present 
would wish to accomplish. Membership is 
open to all persons engaged in full-time 
supervision or teacher training in business 
education. Membership can be accom- 
plished simply by subscribing to the ob- 
jectives of the organization and participat- 
ing in its discussion programs. No dues 
are contemplated and no meetings are 
planned except as a discussion meeting at 
the national and regional conventions of 
business teachers. In other words, the con- 
templated Association of Supervisors and 
Teacher-Trainers in Business Education 
proposes to have a place on the conven- 
tion programs of not only AVA, but also 
Southern Business Education Association, 
Western Business Education Association, 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and any other professional convention at- 
tracting a sufficient number of supervisory 
personnel to warrant a group meeting. 

Pending further action at the 1952 AVA 
convention in Boston, there is no formal 
organization nor officers for the super- 
visor’s association. A resolution was adopt- 
ed at the Minneapolis meeting favoring 
the continuance of plans and proposed a 
program be devoted to problems of super- 
vision at the Boston meeting. A temporary 
chairman was designated to promote the 
objectives of the embryo association and 
to provide for a place on the business edu- 
cation program at the 1952 AVA conven- 
tion. At that time it is probable that a 
formal organization will be effected and 
that a staff of officers will be elected and 
duly installed. 

—Arthur Walker, Temporary Chairman 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 





Prentice-Hall Appoints Tidwell Editor 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. recently announced 
the appointment of M. Fred Tidwell as 
Secretarial Science Editor of their Edu- 
cational Book Division. He will edit all 
Prentice-Hall books in the Secretarial 
Science Series and will develop new books 
in the field. 

Dr. Tidwell is associate professor of 
Business Administration at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. He is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Secretaries Association and is chairman of 
the Secretarial Training Roundtable of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 
He has served on the editorial boards of 
the UBEA Forum, National Business 
Education Quarterly and American Busi- 
ness Education. For the past year he was 
secretary of the Western Business Teach- 
ers Association and was a member of the 
National Curriculum Committee of the 
National Office Management Association 
for the school year 1949-1950. 

Dr. Tidwell is author of several Secre- 
tarial Science books, including Tested 
Timed Writings and Office Production 
Typimg. He is a former novice champion 
typist. 

In 1937 Dr. Tidwell resigned his teach- 
ing position at the high school in Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, to become a member of 
the faculty of the University Junior Col- 
lege, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. He left there 
is 1938 to accept a position on the faculty 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College. From 
there he went to the University of Okla- 
homa in Norman and later was on the 
faculty of San José (California) State 
College. During the war he served in the 
Navy as a Lieutenant Commander. 

Dr. Tidwell will remain at the Univers- 
ity of Washington as associate professor 
of business administration while serving 
with Prentice-Hall as editor of the Secre- 
tarial Science Series. 


Hamilton Wins DPE Contest 


Herbert A. Hamilton, Dean of Ad- 
ministration, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, was declared the win- 
ner of the Eleventh Annual Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award by H. C. Enter- 
line, chairman of the Research Award 
Committee, at the annual D. P. E. Ban- 
quet held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on December 28. The title of Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s study, a Ph. D. Thesis completed at 
New York University, is “Relationships 
of Success in Beginning General Clerical 
Occupations to Achievement in the Infor- 
mational and Skill Aspects of the General 
Office Clerical Division of the National 
Business Entrance Test Series.” The win- 
ning study will be published by the De- 
partment of Business Education of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, under the direc- 
tion of Robert A. Lowry. 
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Mathilde Hardaway’s_ study, “An 
Analysis of Factors in and Related to 
Successful Student Teaching of Business 
Subjects,” a Ph. D. Thesis completed at 
Yale University, was awarded second 
place. 

The judges for the Eleventh Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award contest 
were: Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago; Jessie Graham, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles; and J’ 
Andrew Holley, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater. 

Entries are now being received for the 
Twelfth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award Contest. Studies should be for- 
warded, express prepaid, to H. G. Enter- 
line, School of Business, Indiana Univers- 
ity, Bloomington, Indiana, not later than 
February 15. 


New Appointment for Miss DeLancey 


Opal H. DeLancey, formerly head of 
the Department of Business Education at 
the University of Idaho and recently co- 
ordinator of the Air Force Clerk-Typist 
Training Program at Pennsylvania State 
College, has been appointed co-ordinator 
of Secretarial Training at the Midtown 
Business Center of the City College of 
New York. Miss DeLancey is developing 
new programs of intensive office training 
for recent high school graduates and of 
in-service training for office workers. 

Before going to the University of Idaho, 
Miss DeLancey was associate professor 
and head of the Secretarial Science De- 
partment at Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana. She has taught in Fort Wayne, 
Bloomington, and Auburn, Indiana, and 
has been an instructor in the School of 
Business at Indiana University. Her B. S. 
degree is from Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, and her Master’s degree is 
from Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Rex Johnston Appointed 
Department Head 


Rex F. Johnston, formerly associate 
professor in the Business Administration 
Department of East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business and director of the 
Placement Bureau at Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. He is a former head 
of the Business Department of Sherman 
High School, Sherman, Texas. He was 
also an instructor in secretarial subjects at 
the University of Texas and supervised 
student teachers and instructors in busi- 
ness curriculum and methods at Stanford 
University. 

During the war years he was a com- 
munications officer on the staff of the 
commander of the Seventh Fleet, U. S. 
Navy. 


Lincoln Made President of 
Walter Hervey Jurior College 


The new president of Walter FHervey 
Junior College, New York City, is Robert 
L. Lincoln now executive director of the 
Y. M. C. A. schools in New York. 

Walter Hervey Junior College is one of 
five educational units conducted by «he Y, 
M. C. A. in the city. 

Mr. Lincoln who is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University became director o! the 
educational program of the Y. M. ©. A 
Institute, Providence, Rhode. Island in 
1945. Earlier he had served as director of 
training for E. R. Squibb & Sons, as dis- 
trict sales manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, and as educational di- 
rector of the Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. 


Navy Position for Mrs. Min 


Mrs. Elaine Min has resigned as assis- 
tant director of business education, Ha- 
waii, to assume a position as_ training 
assistant with the Navy at Pearl Harbor, 
Her duties include instruction in clerical 
and stenographic skills, supervisory de- 
velopment, and instructor training. 

Mrs. Min received her master’s degree 
from New York University a short time 


ago. 


Essay Contest for High School Students 


An essay contest to encourage American 
youth to explore the importance of selling 
as a career has been announced by the 
National Sales Executives Clubs. Essays 
are to be 1,000 words or less, on the sub- 
ject, “Selling As a Career”. Students 
regularly enrolled in any daytime junior 
or senior high school, or in a_ parochial 
or preparatory school of high school level 
may enter the contest. Essays will be 
judged for their originality of thought, 
sincerity, and clarity of expression. 

Full information about prizes and form 
of essay may be obtained by writing to 
National Sales Executives, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 

The final date for submitting essays is 
April 1, 1952. 


Interesting Figures Compiled by 
South-Western Publishing Company 


A survey was recently made by the pri- 
vate business school department of South- 
Western Publishing Company covering at- 
tendance, tuition, courses, new subjects 
added, evening school and other pertinent 
private school matters. Questionnaires 
were sent to business colleges in each of 
the 48 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Canada. 

A summary: of replies received to the 
14 questions was recently made _ public. 
Copies of the information are available, 
while they last, from South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The schools are grouped into eight 
United States Districts, including Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Canada. 
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Elwyn &. Smith Heads 
L, C. Smith & Corona Typewriters 


The Board of Directors of L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters Inc. have an- 
nounce! the election of Elwyn L. Smith 
as president of the company, Victor H. 
Davidson as executive vice-president, 
Samuc! G. H. Turner as chairman of the 
Board, Carleton F. Brown as a member 
of the Executive Committee, and Warren 
L. Hoagland as a member of the Board of 
Directors. The elections are to fill va- 
cancies created as a result of the recent 
death of H. W. Smith. 

Elwyn L. Smith, son of Wilbert L. 
Smith, one of the founders of the Com- 
pany, went to work in the L. C. Smith 
factory in 1919, and has been in the em- 
ployment of the company ever since. After 
a number of years in the manufacturing 
division he became assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of production and in 
1932 was made assistant to the president. 
He was elected executive vice-president in 
1946 and served in that capacity until last 
month. 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr. Elected 
IBM President 


Directors of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation recently elected Thomas 
J. Watson, Jr. president of the corpora- 
tion. He was previously executive vice 
president. He succeeds John G. Phillips, 
who was elected vice chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive and 
finance committee. Thomas J. Watson, 
Sr., chairman of the board, continues as 
chief executive officer of the corporation. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr. joined the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation 
in 1937 as a junior salesman in the New 
York Sales Office. Following military 
service, he returned to his duties with the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion and was appointed assistant to the 
executive vice president in January, 1946. 
In June of that year he was elected vice 
president of the IBM Corporation, and in 
October of the same year he was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors. In 
1949 Mr. Watson was elected to the posi- 
tion of executive vice president. 


Perry Organization Purchases 
Columbus School 


Perry Business Schools, owned and 
operated by Alton H. Perry of Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, purchased the Truman & 
Smith Institute, Inc., Columbus, Georgia 
in October. Mr. Perry purchased the 
school from Boone D. Tillett, who had 
operated the college for a year after pur- 
chasing it from Mrs. Pearl S. Truman. 

Marguerite Brumley, general manager 
of the seven Perry Business Schools, will 
make Columbus her headquarters and will 
actively manage the new school for the 
Present. It has been moved into the new 
quarters, which have been completely 
renovated. Sudie Ozley and Emerson C. 
Klontz will remain on the faculty. 

Other Perry Schools are located at 
Brunswick, Gainesville, La Grange, and 
Albany, in Georgia; Tuscaloosa in Ala- 
bama; and Martinsville in Virginia. 
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NEW COLLEGE DEANS 





Norwood C. Geis has been made as- 
sistant dean of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding 
Ralph C. Bursiek, who has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Administration of the 
University. Professor Geis will retain 
the chairmanship of accounting in the 
College of Business Administration. He 
is a Certified Public Accountant and 
has received the degrees of Commercial 
Engineer and Master of Arts from the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Paul M. Green is now dean of the 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. He is now serving as as- 
sistant director of Price Stabilization in 
Charge of Accounting, and is Controller 
for the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. He has 
taught at Miami University, University 
of Illinois, University of Florida, and 
the George Washington University. His 
A. B. degree is from Miami University 
and his M.S. and Ph. D. degrees are 
from the University of Illinois. 


Benjamin L. Pierce has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Business 
Administration at Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Ralph G. Harshman, who is 
now Dean of Administration. Dr. Pierce 
will retain his chairmanship of the 
Business Administration Department. 
Before going to Bowling Green State 
University, he was superintendent of 
Erie County schools for sixteen years. 
He is a graduate of Oberlin College. 
His Master’s degree is from Columbia 
University and his Doctor’s degree is 
from the University of Michigan. 





DOCTORATE AWARDS 





Wayne House, Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, IIli- 
nois, has been awarded the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. M. Adeline Olson, of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, has been 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree by the Graduate Division of the 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
has been awarded to Fred E. Winger of 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, by the 
University of Oregon. 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS 





“The Strange Case of the Seven-Sided 
Posthole” is an interesting story of the 
development of industrial standards told 
through cartoons. It is published by 
American Standards Association, Inc., 70 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y., to 
which you may write if you wish to learn 
more about the work of the association. 


Bristol-Myers Company has a new 
manual Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram ready for distribution. After a gen- 
eral discussion of good grooming, the 
manual emphasizes that good grooming is 
general fitness, body cleanliness, facial 
skin care, hand care, hair care, good pos- 
ture, and clothes care. 

In addition to the manual there is a 
new colored poster “Honor Your Partner” 
size 11” x17” for bulletin boards; wall 
chart on details and prevention of odor, 
new wall chart in full color photography 
size 27” x 36” “Grooming for Boys and 
Girls,” and new grooming leaflets in color. 

The visual aids may be obtained without 
cost from the Educational Service Depart- 
iment, Bristol-Myers Products Division; 
Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Tape Recording in the Classroom is the 
name of a booklet you can have for the 
asking. Write Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Min- 
nesota. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Raymond P. Kelley, secretary and 
general manager of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company for a period of about ten 
years over forty years ago, died re- 
cently, following a long illness. He left 
the Gregg Publishing Company to be- 
come school manager for the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company and in 1912 
joined the staff of the Blair School of 
Business in Spokane, Washington. 
Later, he became a court reporter. Fol- 
lowing service in Europe during World 
War I, he returned to Spokane in 1919 
and became a partner in an advertising 
agency, with which he was associated 
until his retirement in 1945. He is sur- 
vived by his widow who lives at 1522 
North Farr Road, Opportunity, Wash- 
ington. 


Hurlbut W. Smith, president and 
chairman of the board of L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., died at his 
home in Syracuse, New York last 
month. Mr. Smith started his business 
career with the L. C. Smith Gun Com- 
pany in 1882. In 1888 he and his broth- 
ers, Lyman, Wilbert and Monroe Smith 
organized the Smith-Premier Type- 
writer Company, with Hurlbut Smith as 
treasurer. The company joined forces 
with the Union Typewriter Company in 
1893 and produced the Smith-Premier, 
Remington, Caligraph, Densmore and 
Yost typewriters, The L. C. Smith & 
Brothers Typewriter Company was 
formed in 1903, with Hurlbut Smith as 
treasurer, director and member of the 
executive committee. He was made sec- 
retary in 1914. He retired in 1926, but 
retained his directorship. In 1933, at the 
age of 68, he was recalled to active 
management of the company as presi- 
dent. During his long business life Mr. 
Smith made a marked contribution to 
the advancement of the typewriter and 
office machines industry. 
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ADVERTISING INSTRUCTORS OFFERED 
ASSISTANCE 


The American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies has undertaken a teacher 
cooperation program and is encouraging 
their members to offer practical help to 
advertising instructors in their local 
schools and colleges. 

Supplementing the existing Knowledge 
Tests in the A. A. A. A, Examinations 
for Advertising, the new program sug- 
gests fourteen specific ways in which as- 
sistance can be rendered. These sugges- 
tions have been gathered from leading pro- 
fessors of advertising by the A. A. A. A. 
Committee on Government, Public, and 
Educator Relations. 

If you are a teacher of advertising here 
are the fourteen ways in which your local 
advertising agency has been urged to help 
you: 


1. Acquaint the teacher with the A. A. 
A. A. Examinations for Advertising if 
he does not know about them, and with 
the Knowledge Tests used in the Exam- 
ination. (Offered in Bulletin 1903 of July 
11.) 

2. Offer speakers from your agency for 
his advertising classes. (They should be 
able speakers, punctual for his class ses- 
sion, and equipped when possible with 
visual aids.) Encourage your people to 
take on such speaking engagements. 

3. Offer samples of the various internal 
office forms used by your agency. : 

4. Offer back copies of Standard Rate 
& Data Service, Standard Advertising 
Register, McKittrick’s, etc. 

5. Offer samples of your agency’s media 
schedules, layouts, copy, finished art work, 
photoengravings, radio and _ television 
scripts. 

6. Invite the teacher and his class to 
make a tour of your agency. 

7. Invite the teacher, and his class if 
possible, to attend rehearsals or broad- 
casts of radio and television shows pro- 
duced by your agency. 

8. Invite the teacher to attend meetings 
of your local advertising or sales club; 
get him to join, if he will; ask him to 
A. A. A. A. meetings, when appropriate. 

9. Offer him stimulating talks, book- 
lets or articles on advertising, including 
transcripts from A. A. A. A. Meetings. 

10. Introduce him, if he wishes, to use- 
ful contacts among media, advertiser and 
supplier people. 

11. Consider part-time or summer em- 
ployment for outstanding students or for 
the teacher himself. This may turn up 
valuable employees. There is no need to 
make any advance employment commit- 
ments, however; you can make clear, in 
fact, that willingness to help the teacher 
and school does not necessarily imply em- 
ployment of teacher or pupils. 

12. You may also want to make clear 
at the outset that you are not at liberty 
to supply specific case-history data on 
specific clients. 

13. Offer your help—never in any sense 
impose it. 

14. Help to build the teacher's reputa- 
tion, not your own. 
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of the teaching advantages: Teaching is easier 
with the Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer. No special methods or textbooks 
needed and students learn faster... develop 
true touch typing. 


of the typing advantages: The scientifically 
designed standard keyboard on the Electri- 
conomy helps increase a student’s typing 
speed and accuracy—makes typing a delight. 
In addition, the distinctive, uniform printwork 
tends to develop a student’s feeling of pride 
in his work, 





Today, teachers and administrators are increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of electrified typing experience for their students. That’s 
why so many schools are installing Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writers as the tool for teaching modern business typing. Mail the 
coupon for FREE information about the advantages of electric typing. 
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THE SALES MANAGER'S LETTER BOOK, 
by |. E. Frailey, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 496 pp. $4.25. 


The primary mission of the author in this 
book is to supply the busy sales executive 
with a complete range of sales letters 
adaptable to every conceivable letter prob- 
lem, Each problem is carefully broken 
down and discussed and model solutions 
are furnished. The name of L. E. Frailey 
is a widely known one in business and 
letter writing circles and there is little 
doubt in the mind of the reviewer that his 
contribution to the field of business com- 
munications has been a wholesome one. 
His Smooth Sailing Letters has enjoyed 
widespread popularity. 

This latest volume of Mr. Frailey is 
divided into six major areas in sales prob- 
lems. The first two are concerned with 
sales in general, the other four with lost 
buyers, goodwill, human relations, and the 
letters of sales managers. Each section is 
further divided into a half-dozen different 
subsections. For example, under Section 
3, “Letters to Regain Lost Buyers,” there 
is a discussion of such matters as why 
customers stop buying, the approach to 
inactive buyers, avoidance of grievances, 
admission of possible fault, special in- 
ducements, letters to lost sheep, and letters 
that have pulled well. 

If you are not accustomed to the Frailey 
approach, hold on tight because this author 
is dynamic. Any teacher of salesmanship 
or business correspondence should find 
inspiration in this book. It is also quite 
adaptable as a text for college level or 
professional school courses in sales let- 
ter writing. 

+ 
HOW TO USE A BUSINESS LIBRARY, by 

H. Webster Johnson and Stuart W. Mc- 

Farland, Cincinnati: South-Western 

Publishing Company, 122 pp. 35c, less 
20 per cent discount, f.0.b. the nearest 
office, 

In this manual the authors provide an 
introductory guide for training in the use 
of the business library. The sources men- 
tioned and the applications of techniques 
that are discussed should be sufficient to 
instruct most students and businessmen in 
the methods of using a business library 
well. 

The reader is presented with a wide 
variety of material useful in whatever 
business he may be interested. The sources 
cited, listings made, and methods described 


are abundant enough to permit anyone to 
tap large areas of information with rela- 
tive ease. If the wealth of sources given 
are not sufficient to aid the reader in se- 
curing the exact information he wants, it 
Will at least indicate ways of securing such 
material. 





The manual is very compact, easy to 
read, and can be kept as a ready reference 
to be used later as occasions arise. Its 
table of contents is as follows: How to 
Use a Library; Handbooks and Year- 
books; Periodicals, Reports, and Pamph- 
lets; Directories; Business, Economic, and 
Financial Services; Business Directories ; 
Government Publications; Publications of 
Regulatory and Quasi-Governmental 
Bodies ; Research Foundations; Trade, In- 
dustrial, Commercial, and Technical Or- 
ganizations; Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, 
and Almanacs; Preparation and Presenta- 
tion of the Research Report. 

Writers of business reports will find the 
manual to be an excellent source book. 
However, they will not be able to depend 
entirely upon the manual for the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the research re- 
port which is written up much less com- 
pletely than the other sections of the book. 

+ 
THE ARITHMETIC OF BETTER BUSINESS, 
by Frank J. McMackin, John A. Marsh, 
and Charles E. Baten, Boston: Ginn and 

Company, 389 pp. $2.60. 


This new text is divided into two parts. 
Part I, Review of Arithmetic, is planned 
to review and improve the basic compu- 
tational skills needed by the business work- 
er. In this part the skills are applied in 
simple business and consumer situations. 
Part II, Arithmetic in Business, is plan- 
ned to continue the growth of basic com- 
putational skills toward mastery, and to 
provide practice in applying these skills in 
a wide range of business and consumer 
situations. In this part applications are 
made to buying, selling, and pricing goods, 
discounts, depreciation, payrolls, commis- 
sions, commercial banking, exchange, in- 
stallment buying, savings, investments, in- 
surance, business ownership, and taxation. 

Each of the 18 chapters concludes with 
a word list, remedial and review exercises, 
and an achievement test. A series of peri- 
odic reviews of fundamentals runs through 
the text. There is also a glossary. 

A distinctive feature are the exercises 
denoted as Practice Work. These run 
throughout the text and cover all types of 
arithmetical computations common in 
business. With the aid of the classified 
index, a teacher may use the Practice 
Work effectively in daily class drills, 
with individual students in the correction 
of specific weaknesses, or as periodic re- 
view. The text contains an especially at- 
tractive chapter on graphs. Throughout 
it is apparent that the authors have been 
fully aware of the need to make busi- 
ness situations meaningful and real to 
students. In meeting this need they have 
made very effective use of photographs 
and business forms. 





BUSINESS ECONOMICS, by Richard M. 
Alt and William C. Bradford, Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 581 pp. $5.50. 


This college text is designed for use in 
a course which applies the basic principles 
of economics to business situations. Osten- 
sibly, it pre-supposes a basic economics 
course, but it is the opinion of this re- 
viewer that an enterprising teacher might 
avail himself very well of this text in a 
functional approach to economics. Ideally, 
the book would be used by upper classmen 
or even graduate students. 

The approach is a “principles and cases” 
one with all problems seen from an execu- 
tive’s point of view. In the first part of 
the text the executive is concerned with 
economic problems inside the firm. Such 
questions as the meaning and distribution 
of profits, fluctuations in demand, cost 
analysis and price determination are ex- 
amined in principle and then demonstrated 
with cases. In the second part of the text, 
the author turns his attention to external 
problems. Here he is concerned with such 
matters as public policy and _ business 
cycles. Again the principles are presented 
first and then cases are set up for student 
analysis. 

The functional nature of this text is cer- 
tainly its highest selling point. Its motiva- 
tion possibilities in a school of business 
administration are sufficient to make its 
examination imperative for any _ school 
authority considering the adoption of a 
new text in business economics. Charts, 
graphs, tables and other exhibits are clear 
and meaningful. The style is simple and 
effective. 


+ : 
TYPING SIMPLIFIED, by Louis A. Leslie 
and Philip S. Pepe, New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


The appearance of Typing Simplified is 
the first difference noted in the comparison 
of this typing text with other texts. It 
doesn’t look like a typing book. However, 
its compact size will undoubtedly prove an 
asset either from the student or the teacher 
Typing Simplified, even 
the two-year text, will not be heavy to 
carry around, and it will not require much 


point of view. 


space to store it properly in the classroom 
drawer or closet. 

Pictures of the popular typewriters are 
missing from the front of the book as are 
The pictures 
have not been eliminated however, only 
moved to the back reference section where 


the usual keyboard charts. 


a complete presentation of the parts of 
the various machines, of the method of 


(Continued on next page) 











setting margins, and tabulating are given 
for each of the popular machines—manual 
and electric. 

The familiar keyboard chart has been 
replaced by Pepe’s also familiar drawings 
of the hands with the keys to be operated 
by each finger indicated on the finger itself. 

Nonsense syllables and meaningless drills 
have been eliminated. The beginning stu- 
dent writes a sentence immediately (not 
with the capital and punctuation mark, but 
a sentence nevertheless). Furthermore, 
these sentences are built upon group letter 
sequence. There is repetition of double 
letters and letter combinations so that the 
student soon learns to feel comfortable 
with the letters he is practicing. In four 
lessons the alphabetic keyboard is covered. 
In the fifth lesson, the beginner learns 
how to capitalize and the positions of the 
comma and period. The sixth lesson be- 
gins alphabetic recall drill, still using 
grouped letter practice, and sentence drill 
also using grouped letter practice. Lesson 
11 to Lesson 16 uses alphabetic recall drill 
and balanced: hand practice. Lessons 16 
to 40 teaches through speed recall drill, 
and alphabetic speed drill. With Lesson 
40, figures and special characters are pre- 
sented. Lesson 51 introduces the first letter. 

It would seem (who is sure until he 
has worked with a text) that these begin- 


ning drills would be extremely helpful to 
the beginning typing teacher, that the re- 
sisting pupil will learn in spite of himself. 

The authors have not forgotten the deli- 
cate balance between speed and accuracy. 
Provision for both speed and accuracy are 
made throughout the text. 

Devices to assist the teacher in class- 
room management include suggestions for 
almost permanent setting of the margin, 
equalization of the pica and elite line so 
that fifty is the centering point on either 
machine, intuitive tabulation which elimi- 
nates as much arithmetic as possible, new 
and simpler letter placement, and auto- 
matic computation of gross words a minute 
from the first day’s writing to the last. 

The production jobs have been carefully 
planned to allow for the individual differ- 
ences of the learners. The authors claim 
there is plenty of work to provide for the 
fast learner or for the long teaching pe- 
riod. At the same time, the work is 
planned to permit real accomplishment in 
each period by the slow learner. 

The text may be obtained to fit four 
situations: a one year course (for high 
schools) $1.88; a two year course (for 
high schools) $2.40; a college course, 
$2.30; and a brief course, $1.96. Each one 
is titled Typing Simplified. A teacher’s 
Methods book can be secured for these. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 196 





A MERCHANDISING PROJECT 
by Stanford Hendrickson 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Like many other teachers of merchandis- 
ing in small colleges with limited offerings 
restricted to teacher education, we were 
faced with the problem of providing real- 
istic training for our students. We were 
primarily interested in providing in as 
many different types of distributive busi- 
ness or services, a maximum of back- 
ground materials within a time limit of ap- 
proximately half a semester. 

If the school is located in an active 
business area, the students are fortunate 
because a wide choice of businesses or 
services is available. If the students ‘work 
after school, during vacations, summers, 
etc., they are again fortunate. In fact in 
our situation, the solution to the problem 
grew out of a discussion among my 
students regarding the types of work they 
were doing outside of the school hours. 
Gradually, from the discussions one learned 
that the students were employed in a 
varied assortment of small businesses and 
interest was aroused regarding the ele- 
ments that make business successful. 

The class decided that each member 
should work up an analysis of some busi- 
ness or service according to an outline 
which was based substantially on the 


226 


text.” This outline proved to be complete 
and yet allowed sufficient latitude for the 
students to handle easily the various busi- 
nesses. Each student selected a_ specific 
business and proceeded to analyze it ac- 
cording to the following general topics: 
. Becoming the owner of a business 
. Importance of store location 
. Selection, training, supervision of 
employees 

. Buying, pricing 
Sales promotion 
. Advertising 
. Window display 
. Stock arrangement 
. Extension of credit 

10. Record keeping 

11. Tax records 

12. Stock control, stock turnover 

13. Insurance 

14. Competition 

15. Reasons for success or failure 

The project outline became the course 

outline for about ten weeks. The class 
periods were devoted entirely to discussion 
based upon the topics. Outside reading in 
special areas increased knowledge. In the 


who 
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meantime the students were contact'ng the 
proprietors of the businesses and ‘inding 
out many interesting things. The f-roprie. 
tors at first were reticent, but when finally 
convinced as to the student’s purpcse and 
sincerity co-operated to the fullest extent 
possible. Pictures were taken; an_ inter- 
view was recorded on a tape recorder; a 
student was taken behind the counters; 
others were permitted in the offices. In 
general, the treatment was far bette than 
we had anticipated. 

In the class discussions, the experiences 
were exchanged within the limits of our 
outline. Naturally each student could not 
find out everything, but the class discus- 
sions helped each one in the preparation of 
his paper. 

Finally the papers were completed. Two 
periods were spent in which each student 
read all the other students’ papers, asked 
questions, and made comments. These 
final discussions were particularly valu- 
able for they allowed all members of the 
group to get some idea of what each: one 
had done. 

What had they done? Well, you would 
be surprised! These juniors had exercised 
initiative and ingenuity far beyond and 
above that which would have been exer- 
cised in ordinary class procedure. Some of 
the student activities included: 

1. Diagramming the store layout 

2. Taking pictures of window displays 

3. Taking pictures of counter displays 

4. Preparing a diagram of the store 
location in the community 

5. Making a study of competition in the 
neighborhood 

6. Making a record of the special chan- 
nels of marketing used by a merchant and 
playing it back to the class 

7. Inviting speakers to the class to cover 
special topics, such as insurance, pricing, 
window displays, etc. 

8. Providing the store manager with 
ideas for special exhibits and counter dis- 
plays 

9. Analyzing the problems of managing 
local organizations such as large and small 
department stores, taverns, recreation halls, 
bowling alleys, chain stores, supermarkets, 
shoe stores, butcher shops, hardware stores, 
specialty shops, lumber yard and masons 
materials, drug stores, and liquor stores. 

The evaluation of the projects was 
easier than was expected. In the first 
place each student gained valuable know- 
ledge of and experience with a small busi- 
ness. Interest ran high and student en- 
thusiasm for the work never lagged. The 
proprietors enjoyed reading the papers. 
At least two students obtained permanent 
jobs as a result of the contacts which 
grew out of the experience. One merchant 
changed his window decorations more 
often. Perhaps the most worthwhile out- 
come was the students’ satisfaction with 
the job. It was an individual project. The 
students had to depend upon their own 
resources entirely. They met the challenge 
well. 

The instructor also reaped many _bene- 
fits. He learned, too, but derived most 
satisfaction from seeing his students work 
individually under guidance and produce 4 
worthwhile result as the fruits of theif 
efforts. Try it some time! ! ! 
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done to dictating history? In business ... the professions ? 


THE NEW DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER has made 
dictating history! 

Dictaphone’s tiny, exclusive, unbreakable plastic 
Dictabelt has played a major role. 

Never before has any dictating machine or method 
been so widely accepted. In government, every type 
of business and profession, the new Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER has met enthusiastic approval. 

Dictators like the ease and simplicity of operation 
... the small size, only 41% inches high! Secretaries 
like the voice-perfect electronic reproduction of the 


plastic Dictabelts . . . the lightness and comfort of 


TIME-MASTER’s Magic Ear, which fits as: easily as 
an earring. 


And both dictators and secretaries are captured 
by the way TIME-MASTER gets more work done in 
less time. . 


. with less effort . . . at lower cost. 


The success of the TIME-MASTER has created an 
ever-increasing demand for more Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries. This need can be met by offering your 
students the opportunity to acquire an added skill— 
TIME-MASTER transcription—available to your school 
on the Dictaphone School Rental-At-Cost Plan. 
Mail the coupon for full details. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Educational Division: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


—_———_— —— << 


DicraPHone Corp., Dept. JB-12 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name 





School. 





Street Address 





State 


City & Zone 








on ONE machine! 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


Automatic clear signal. Gives 


Subtractions in red. 





automatic printed proof of 
whether or not the machine was 
cloar when the operator started 
fo use it. 


Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 


Automatic credit balance. 
Actual minus totals are aufo- 
matically computed, and print- 
ed by a single touch of the 
total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 


Full, visible keyboard. All 
ciphers print automatically — 
saving time, motion, and effort! 
Two or more keys can be de- 
pressed simultaneously. Amounts 
remain visible until added. 


These National Adding Machine features 
can mean money to you... in time saved 
... in added accuracy ... in more work 
done with less effort. Prove it in your 
own Office, on your own work. 


Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out promi- 
nently even after amounts 
have been “checked off” 
on the tape. Identified in- 
stantly, for everyone knows 
the meaning of red figures. 


Large answer dials. 
Always show the accu- 
mulated total in large 
numerals, Permit use of 
machine without tape. 


Heavy-duty construction. 
Compact for desk use. Portable 
enough to move about, yet 
rugged enough to carry on 

Easy-touch key action. through long years of hard 

Depression of keys is prac- service. 

tically effortless, yet sufficient to 

tell you when you have depressed 

a key. Tension is uniform 32 oz. 


Call the local National Cash Register 
Company’s office, or the dealer or dis- 
tributor for National Adding Machines. 
Arrange for a‘revealing demonstration 
now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMFANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 











